LLUMINA 
in the New York Home 
of BONWIT TELLER 


Fifth Avenue, the golden street of the wor 

... Fifty Seventh Street, the Rue de la Paix of 
New York... Window display at its height 
... Frink planned and executed illumination 
in nearly every block. Such is the leadership 
of Frink established by over 70 years of 


architects and 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 


23-10 Bridge Plaza So Long Island City, N. Y. 


Frink illuminated windows in the 
New York store of Bonwit Teller 

















New Stands to Display Accessories 
Silver and Black or Chrome Nickel 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


“Step lively, please. Tickets! 
Can't get through the gate without 
a ticket. What? Your display ap- 
propriation isn’t big enough to pro- 
vide you with a ticket for the DIS- 
PLAY LIMITED? Well, you may 
be in the right station but you’re at 
the wrong gate.” Display Limited 
will wake up a lot of lethargic dis- 
playmen. It’s worth reading. 


xk Ok Ox 


H. G. Schiller, of the Nela Park 
Engineering Dept., says that “The 
use of colored light adds consider- 
ably to the drawing and selling 
power of display windows.” That 
statement isn’t news! Every. dis- 
playman knows it to be true, but. 
other statements made by Mr. 
Schiller are news. Turn to page 6 
of this issue. 

x ok OF 


They are doing all sorts of things 
at Nela Park. J. W. Milford will 
take you through “Light Incorpor- 
ated,” a model store which.demon- 
strates every type of good lighting 
to be found in the modern merchan- 
dising establishment, if you will 
follow the readers to page 18. 


* Ok Ox 


Place-of-sale display advertising 
is undoubtedly even older than an- 
cient records would indicate. It is 
possible that the stalls, in the “days 
of Pompeii,’ were covered with 
“Buy Nebuchadnezzar’s Ointment” 
and “Eat Belshazzer’s Beans—They 
Satisfy,” or words to that effect. 
One might even surmise that the 
merchants of the Stone Age placed 
painted slabs of sandstone before 
their caves advising their fellows 
that “Furs of a Finer Quality” could 
be bought within. Display advertis- 
ing is more effective today than it 
ever was and they are making good 
use of its possibilities at French 
Lick Springs. It’s a long jump, this 
jump from “Pompeii to Pluto W4- 
ter,’ but they have made it. 


xk Ok Ox 


Crowds were drawn to the 
Schlafer Hardware Co., Appleton, 
Wis., recently by a clever “Yester- 
day and Today” display. One win- 
dow showed only antique items, 
while the other had new and con- 
trasting up-to-date items. Windows 
of this character are always inter- 
esting and the reproduction of such 
a display in your store will prove 
worth while. 

x * * 


The average displayman realizes 
the necessity of simplicity in dry 
goods displays, but they seldom 
bother to think about simplicity in 
other types of merchandise pres- 
entations. Ray Martin, Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., New York, empha- 
sizes the importance of simplicity in 
utility displays. His manner of 
approach needs no introduction. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 





Leading window display experts have 
proved that the window of any store 
is worth at least 50 per cent of the 
total store rental! But only if it ts 
correctly used. 


Well-planned window trims that lack 
proper lighting, waste this valuable 
space by failing to attract attention. 
Yet many stores today are unknow- 
ingly operating under this vital handi- 
cap ... the Twilight Zone! 


For, the Twilight Zone is deceptive. 
It seems adequate, but actually falls 
far short of the illumination necessary 
to compel attention . . . to show good 
merchandise in its true attractiveness. 








Sats 





In the Westinghouse 
Lighting Institute 


A complete modern lighting 

installation demonstrates cor- 

rect illumination for windows, 

counters, and store interiors. 
Open to visitors 

Daily 9 to 5—Saturday 9 to 12 

7th Floor, Grand Central Palace 
New York City 


around the corner from your hotel. 


*The deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and adequate illumination. 
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It will cost you nothing to have your 
windows checked up to see whether 
they are in the Twilight Zone. Light- 
ing Specialists from your local light 
and power company or the Westing- 
house organization are always ready 
to assist you by scientifically detecting 
and eliminating the Twilight Zone 
that may be hindering your sales. 


Out of the Twilight Zone 


Write for our new illustrated book, “Mer- 
chandising Steps Out of the Twilight 
Zone.” It contains information of special 
value to store executives, display men and 
buyers. Address Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, Department 203, 150 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Greetings! 


In assuming the editorial guidance of 
DISPLAY WORLD, I do so with a keen feeling 
of deep responsibility and an enthusiasm that 
should reward tireless effort with visible results. 

A spirit of cooperation and helpfulness shall 
pervade all my activities and may win, I trust, 
your ardent support. 

“The medium of Window Display Adver- 
tising HasYet to Do Its Biggest Job for Modern 
Merchandising.” 

I shall try to do something to hasten the 
greater display achievements which are sure to 
come. 

This is not, however, a single man’s task. Let 
us all work together and share the benefits of 
conscientious devotion to the cause of better dis- 


play advertising. 
oe 


Managing Editor. 
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DISPLAY CENTER W FRANK D. MAXWELL CO. 1440 BROADWAY 








For Spring 1931I—THE NEW 


VENDOME 
COSTUME FORM 


IS NOW READY 


AUTHENTIC LINES 


FOR THE NEW SEASON 
WwW 


Our Form is Used Exclusively by the Finest 
New York Stores 


Vv 
L. P. Hollanders’ Beautiful New Store 


Adopts Our Vendome Form Exclusively 
Throughout Store 


. a 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 

















Beautiful New Fabrics For Spring Now Ready 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Going Places With the Displayman on the 


Display 


By AUDREY 


TRAINMAN: Next train out will be the DISPLAY 
LIMITED. Step lively, please. Tickets! Can’t get 


through the gate without a ticket. What? Your dis-° 


play appropriation isn’t big enough to provide you with 
a ticket for the DISPLAY LIMITED? Well, you 
may be in the right station but you’re at the wrong gate. 
You can’t ride on this train without a ticket. You'd 
better tell your company to increase your budget, then 
you can ride on the next train. Tickets! Hey, Mister 
Manufacturer, there’s plenty of time; no need to push 
the lady like that ; what if she is only a dealer ! 

ALL ABOARD! 

(The outbound Display Limited speeds on its way.) 

Conpuctor: Tickets! Hello there, stranger, headin’ 
for success? First time I’ve seen you ridin’ this train. 
Newcomer, eh? Weli, you sure picked the right train. 
We're the best and fastest on the rails these days. Yep, 
we're only a branch line of the Advertising System, 
but we’re expanding. It wasn’t so very many years ago 
we had only branch lines. They were all right to ac- 
commodate local distributors, but now we need some- 
thing like this—from one city to another—to satisfy 
national distributors. We've had to tie up with modern 
up-and-doing dealers who are in the advertising “swim” ; 
had to give ’em some cheerful cooperation. 

First PASSENGER: What train’s that over there on 
the other track ? 


Limited 


SARBARA CROWDER 


Conpuctor: Oh, that? That’s the newspaper out- 
fit. Sure, we run right along the same route with ’em 
most of the way. Sort’ve hooked up with ’em, you 
know. But just between you and me, we’re the faster 
train. We precede ’em. It’s the trend of the times. 
Now I’ve been riding this train for years; knew ‘er 
when she was an old-timer. You should’ve seen her in 
those days. Bulky structure? I'll say. It’s a wonder 
the wheels could go ’round, there was so much excess 
weight. Talk about gaudy trimmings! But now!—it’s 
a horse of a different color. Our engine’s built along 
slim and simple lines. Built for speed, and 1931 speed 
at that. 

SECOND PAssENGER: Howdy, First Passenger! 
Didn’t know you were on this train. 

First PASSENGER: I’ve just been talking with the 
conductor. He’s a loyal old chap. Tells me he’s been 
with the display branch for years, and is proud of this 
train. 

SECOND PassENGER: Don’t blame him! It’s the best 
train I’ve ever ridden. 

TuirD PaAssENGER: Well, boys, we're headed for 
success all right. Of course, some of us will cut our- 
selves a bigger slice than others, but the size depends 
on our own efforts and the manner of approach. This 
talk of depression I’ve been hearing isn’t going to help 


(Continued. on page 24) 








M. F. Hersey, display manager, Stewart's, Louisville, Ky., went places with this display of luggage. It won a 
. $100.00 prize. 
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COLORED LIGHT 


Forty Percent More Lookers When Color Lighting Is Used 


By H. 


G. SCHILLER 


Nela Park Engineering is Gane Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


HE use of colored light adds considerably to 
the drawing power and the selling power of 
display windows. Recent tests indicate that 
40 per cent more people stop to look at a 

display with colored light than one without color. 
Since the intensity of a colored light source is con- 
siderably less than that of a similar source of so-called 
“white” light, color obviously has an attractiveness 
quite aside from its intensity. 

White light, although it appears colorless, really 
contains all the colors as we see them in the rainbow— 
violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. 
Each of these colors and each combination of colors 
is distinguishable because of different sensations 
within the eye. Because light is necessary for seeing, 
we know that when we see an object, the rays of light 
are falling on it from some source, and at least a part 
of them are redirected to our eyes. An object appears 
to be of a certain color, because it absorbs all the other 
colors of the light directed on it. It is poss-ble, there- 
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Left: Colors produced by light for use in show windows is obtained by the additive method of color mixing. Each 


fore, to produce any color merely by subtracting from 
white light, all the hues except the one desired. 

Red, green, and blue colors of light can be mixed 
in the proper proportions to produce light of any 
other color. Just as white light can be broken up into 
all the colors of the rainbow, so can these three colors 
of light be mixed in proper proportion to give white 
light. The additive method of color mixing is most 
commonly used to produce colored light in the display 
window. By this method that portion of colored light 
is added which forms part of the dominant hue de- 
sired ; this is accomplished by the use of color med a. 
Since light from the incandescent lamp is made up 
of light of all hues, it can be used to produce any 
color, providing the proper color media remove th> 
unwanted colors. 

One of the color media used in the display window 
is the colored incandescent lamp in which the color 
on the lamp bulb tends to absorb nearly all the other 
colors in.the light. Glass color caps of various types 
have long been used with clear incandescent lamps 
to obtain the various colors of light. Because they 
are available in large sizes, their use is becoming more. 
popular. They are generally cup-shaped and made 
of natural-colored glass, to fit over the lamp bulb. 


White surface 
intercepting 
colored rays 


Red color screen 
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( b) Light ray Ray of red light 


colors 


interupted by re 


reen 


containing | other colors having been 


spotlight contributes its portion of color, and, where the light overlaps, the result is a blended color. These colors may 
be changed by varying the intensity. Right: A ray of light is composed of a number of colors (a); any one of these 


may be separated from the other by placing a screen of the desired color in the path of light (b). 
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Colored gelatin sheets constitute another important 
type of color media. These are merely thin sheets of 
dyed gelatin through which the light from incan- 
descent lamps is filtered to produce the desired colors. 
They are usually mounted in frames, and, like the 
color caps, can be used in readily changing the light 
from one color to another. Colored glass plates also 
may be used with incandescent lamps to produce 
colored light. 

In order that the colored lighting units may be 
properly located, the display window should be 
equipped with several circuits overhead; with foot- 
lights well concealed at the bottom; with well con- 
cealed units at the side; and with several spotlights 
concealed overhead. Any of the color media may be 
used with the equipment on these circuits, and various 
combinations of colored light from these can flood the 
displays to give them not only color to attract atten- 
tion, but also color to create beauty and other attrac- 
tive effects which will add considerably to the selling 
power of the displays. Red, green, and blue are the 
only colors necessary to produce the desired color 
effects, and, with the addition of white light, thou- 
sands of color combinations can be produced in va- 
rious shades and tints and those picked out which 
present each display most attractively. 


It is well for the displayman to be familiar with 
the various combinations of colored light, and espe- 
cially should he have some idea of the probable ap- 
pearance of various colors of material under various 
colors of light. The following chart, therefore, should 
be of value to him: 


Thus, when white light is thrown on a red article 
in a display, the article appears red because it is in- 
capable of reflecting any but red light. If a red beam 
of light is thrown on a piece of white material, the 
material appears red to the observer because a white 
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Effect of colored light on the appearance of colored objects. 




















Natural Color of Light Illuminating the Object 
Color of 2 ee 
Object Blue Green | Amber Red 
| | ~~ 
ties Bluish- |Dark —_| Dark Reddish 
iolet violet | Blue | orange | purple 
at | Intense | Blue | Yellow- | Bluish 
based blue | green green violet 
Blue- Dark green- | Green Yellow- | Blue 
green ish blue i= | greentint | black 
’ Dark blue Intense | Intense yel- | Dark 
Green green green | lowgreen | red 
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0 |Verydark | Greenish | Intense 
tin orange yellow | orange Scarlet 
Red | Dark red- | Dark | Intense Intense 
’ dish purple | orange | orange red|_ red 
| Purplish | Dark | Dark Purplish 
Purple | violet | purple | Crimson red 





surface reflects all colors with facility. If any color 
of light is thrown on a piece of black material, the 
material always appears black, because black absorbs 
all light. 

When colored light is used with colored pigments, 
the reaction must be considered in advance or the 
results may prove undesirable. The only safe method 
of determining results exactly is by direct experiment 
with actual conditions. Colored lighting in the dis- 
play window can be exceptionally attractive when 
operated by a motor-driven dimming rheostat ma- 
chine. 





Florists’ displays are enhanced considerably by covering the green foliage with soft green light. The natural beauty 
of flowers is embellished by the use of pastel shades of the proper color of light. A statuette fountain contributes a 
pleasing instrument of decoration. 
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The Easter Parade of 


New York Windows 


By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 


ASTER is always the authentic turning point for 

spring and summer fashions, as far as the general 

public is concerned. The Palm Beach and Newport and 

Havana clientele may have visited private couturiers 
and ultra-salons for their advance wardrobes, but the bulk of 
customers in New York and selsewhere don’t actually loosen 
their purse-strings until a few weeks preceding and following 
Easter. Hence, Gotham windows have loaded their many 
barreled guns with concentrated Easter appeal this year, hoping, 
perhaps, to stir lethargic consumers into welcome action. In 
fact, during the past month Easter has received as much atten- 
tion as Christmas usually does in December. 

On current view at Lord & Taylor’s is a broadside of ex- 
hibits, each bearing the legend, THE EASTER PARADE 
STRATS AT LORD & TAYLOR’S. The backgrounds in all 
windows were in the form of stage wing sets, and depicted 





Top: Sport Week display at Arnold Constable’s. 
Middle: A corner window of white and brown at 
Russek’s. Bottom: The spring sale at McCreery’s. 
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sections of fashionable park and street promenades of the city. 
The windows were fairly overflowing with models of men, 
women, girls and children on parade in their “Sunday best.” 
Yet, due to good arrangement, they didn’t seem crowded, not 
even those that had nine mannikins. Particularly interesting 
was the generous use of male models, all ages. In the corner 
window, which is always a Fifth Avenue spotlight, a jaunty 
young blade in frock coat and silk tophat was surrounded with 
a cluster of three women who appeared intent on buttonholing 
him. But he was gallantly smiling and evidently in a mood to 
face the photographer for a picture which he hoped would 
appear on the society page the next Sunday. Children and 
grown-ups were dextrously mixed in larger windows to achieve 
a delightfully formal informality. Some boys had smart 
canine royalty on leash, and in one window a man gazed re- 
proachfully at his small daughter who clasped his hand. 


In a previous series at this store the gift idea for Easter 
was exploited, nifty accessories being especially prominent. 
Backgrounds were of central panels of silver, which contained 
medial medallions of white lilies encased with an irregular 
border circle of yellow. A corner window was filled with arti- 
ficial flower corsages suitable for every taste in Easter cos- 
tuming. These were displayed on box and tower units. But 
the window that literally stopped traffic was one which con- 
tained a good-sized model of a mid-ocean airdome, or landing 
place for airplanes. This was made of a Du Pont material 
somewhat similar but sturdier than celluloid. This floating 
airport was equipped with sleeping and recreation quarters and 
greatly intrigued passersby, men in particular. Aviation lug- 
gage, such as’ bags, cases and trunks, were shown in the rear. 
In a hat window, conventional tower-box units were made 
distinctly more palatable by having frequent growths of cuit- 
out white material which resembled spiked fans. In another 
Lord & Taylor series the entire windows were lined with black 
and featured white costumes and accessories. Large wooden 
letters spelt out the word WHITE. These letters were white 
in some windows and in alternate windows were black, fitted 
into a circle with white background. 

Two clear-visioned and rather vibrant windows at Arnold 
& Constable’s made much of blue suits and coats trimmed 
with white fur and fabrics. One had a background of light 
yellow and the other a background of pink biege. Both had semi- 
circle flat units of white pasted against the rear wall at each 
corner. Both also had inset panels of modernistic flowers in 
misty airbrush hues. About five mannikins were used in each 
window. Which reminds us that many of the large department 
stores have recently gone “Thirty-fourth Street” in the way 
they have been packing their windows with numerous models. 
For any day of the week, month after month, you can stroll 
from Fifth Avenue to Broadway on Thirty-fourth Street and 
see the shops there crowded to the gills with as many manni- 
kins as the floor space will allow. On the other hand, display- 
men have learned to do this without the hodge-podge effect of 
a few years ago. Perhaps this depression era and its exigen- 
cies have taught displaymen of even the so-termed class stores 
that the more models shown the more likely the passerby is 
to glimpse something they want. 

And while on the subject of Thirty-fourth Street let’s 
mention Lanson’s, where the Easter theme was pleasantly 
illustrated in three background settings representing 1905, 1918 
and 1931 respectively. These were executed in graphic pastel 
sketches and occupied the two side windows and the vestibule 
island unit. At I. Miller’s store, on the same street, the many 
permanent niche indentions were filled with silhouette wood 
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models of women. They were lacquered in colors and highly 
polished in finish. Some of them emphasized the popularity 
of blue shoes in almost all shades. One, for instance, was set 
off with a huge artist’s palette containing several appliques of 
blue stocking materials in the shape of beret caps. And ona 
white stone mixer large tubes of matching pigments were 
emptying their contents. In another niche a full colored por- 
trait of Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” stood upright and was 
surrounded with an abundance of blue blossom sprays. In the 
latest I. Miler shoe windows the niches are filled with closely 
fitted panels of clear colors, each different. Against these are 
fastened wood cutouts of a green pot and plant with two large 
blossoms, the latter being of iridescent glazed petals of a con- 
trasting color and equipped with a small shelf bracket for a 
single shoe. On the floor pairs of shoes are arranged on 
flower-petal units of gauze. Also, before we slight Wise, Inc., 
their Fifth Avenue shoe emporium had a silver mesh back- 
ground with fluted pink pilars and widely spaced poster panels 
of purple satin, several feet in height, which served as display 
cards. These each featured a different kind of leather now 
highly popular in this season’s modes and served as background 
spots for individual half-size miniature mannikins, fully attired 
and wearing appropriate footgear. 

Two likeable Best & Co. windows were devoted to men’s 
and boys’ ties. In one corner of the front window two boys 
were holding ties aloft. On either side they were flanked with 
flat, upright panels of white which each contained three long 
horizontal slits at varying heights, through which were draped 
sporty neckwear. In a side window a large white panel on a 
white platform held ties draped at three different levels and 
was captioned, HERE THEY ARE—THE BIG THREE IN 
THE NECKWEAR FIELD.” Cutout lettering revealed the 
“Big Three’ to be shepard checks, white ground foulards and 
Italian grenadines. Another recent window at Best’s had an 
all-white background with an enlarged photostatic copy of a 
cable from Paris tacked to it. The cable disclosed the news 
that emerald green was the favored color for sport ensembles, 
and this was borne out by a number of mannikins so attired. 

Stern’s still manages to make cutout lettering perform 
unique tricks. We are thinking of some Forty-third Street 
windows at this store which had curved sections, resembling 
railroad tracks, suspended in midair and framing cutout letter 
captions. And, of course, on the Forty-second Street flank 
Stern’s continues to employ cutout lettering in full force. The 
letters march across pink racks and blue trellises and cavort 
playfully over cylinders and inside circles and on perpendicular 
areas projected in uneven lengths. There seems to be no end 
to their protean antics. 

At Bloomingdale’s a bridal window of pure white back- 
ground had lilies emerging from silver fixtures of modern 
trend. But more interesting were the words, PARIS FASH- 
IONS in adjoining windows which were cut out and formed a 
grill for a central aperture in the rear well. At Hearn’s two 
parallel bars of wood slanted diagonally across the broad back- 
ground and untilized the words, WE SUGGEST, to good 
effect. This was applied to a display of green and yellow en- 
ameled kitchenware in one window and glazed chintz drapery 
fabrics in another. At Russek’s a brown and white corner 
window caught the vision of hundreds. The walls and floor 
were of stark white. The rear wall window-box apertures 
were lined with a lustrous dark brown silk fabric, self-pat- 
terned, and contained accessories. Excellent were the very 
large window placards. These were of white with a broad 
center stripe of brown which was lettered in white. The entire 
thing, including nine) or ten mannikins, garbed in brown and 
white, clicked. 

At Macy’s specially designed tie fixtures of silver bars, 
gymnasium arrangement, practically filled the two divisions of 
the men’s window. These fixtures held a quantity of ties and 
rested on solid rectangular units of black wood. The latter had 
shadow cabinet niches for folded merchandise. Then there 
was the children’s window at Macy’s devoted to the “Cotten- 
tots.” Figures were suspended from the ceiling and engaged 
in studying birds which were painted on the background. The 
children were active, judging from the fact that they were 
either reading books or equipped with binoculars and salt- 
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cellars. At Saks’ Thirty-fourth Street corner the display was 
of yellow, with a big unit rising to a flat pinnacle at the center 
and having steps on either side. Shoes marched upward in 
parade formation. A rectangular cutout in this solid unit 
spelt the words, YOUNGER SET SHOES. McCreery’s have 
gone in extensively for green trellises, for French windows, 
for exterior balconies, as backgrounds. Gimbel’s have curved 
units of white, very reminiscent of tin water-troughs set on 
their side edge, atop perpendicular white board supports. These 
troughs are trimmed in red and black, and in one window they 
are furnished with hats on individual head models and in 
another with shoes. Noted at Gimbel’s were the new Schenker 
sets of triplet mannikins. These are frolitsome in humor and 
have the unique distinction of being provided with three extra 
arms. Thus with the aid of a sympathetic and versatile dis- 
playman they can have ample opportunity to express them- 
selves. The arms, as you may have gathered, are for different 
postures. 

April Fools’ Day was ushered in by the Mary Elizabeth 
Candy Shop with a realistic array of chocolate fish, such as 
any. fisherman might ke proud to have hooked and _ photo- 
graphed. 

London continues to invade New York. Fortnum & Mason 
are the latest to open a Madison Avenue shop. It is very 
British, even selling marmalade and. tea, in addition to sports 
clothes for men, women and children. 














Top: Displaying accessories at Saks’. Bottom: The 
new Wendel dresses at Franklin Simons. 
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As Smart As Can Be 
By F. E. WHITELAM 


HE Easter urge is all about us and gaining momen- 

tum daily as we review the beauty and clever pre- 

sentations of the display artist. We have the Easter 

hats, suits, gowns and coats all vieing for places of 

honor and window prestige. Brown and white, also blue and 

white, were the color combinations shown in unison at Hud- 
son’s, Russek’s, Himmelhoch’s, Kline’s and The Parisian. 

Following Hudson’s spring sale, a clever group of displays, 

with a background representing an oversized open book, pre- 





Top and bottom: Displays arranged by Don A, Fergu- 
son, S. L. Bird & Son. Middle: J. L. Hudson’s spring 
sale, 
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sented groups of chic wearing apparel for Easter. Each card 
bore the caption, A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF SPRING 
FASHIONS, thus tying in closely with the background theme. 
One side of the book was plain, with pert sayings; the other 
had three openings, recessed, used for accessories of harmony 
for each grouping. Four windows in this smart group were 
as follows: SPRING ARRIVES ON THE DOT—THE 
FASHIONABLE SPRING COAT OF BROWN—PRE- 
SENTING BLUE AND WHITE; also PRESENTING 
BLACK AND WHITE. A uniformity of trim was carried 
out in this group; each of the back recesses had the proper 
shoes, hat and smart season’s ultra fashions. 

Hudson’s later paid tribute to “blue” in four of the Wood- 
ward Avenue windows. Without background embellishments, 
they arranged a striking picture, with two or three mannikins 
in each display, each presenting the Easter mode of coats, 
suits, dresses or gowns. Each card, of exact text and size, 
read BLUE AGAIN, with a few notes for emphasis at the 
top of the card, the balance of the card merely telling where 
merchandise could be purchased. 

Following in the wake of a month’s sales, the newest and 
brightest spot on the spring horizon at Kern’s was another sale 
called KERN’S SPRING DRIVE FOR 50,000 NEW CUS- 
TOMERS. A large poster backed with black felt for con- 
trast centered in each window. Nothing new in the way of 
promotion was noted in this sale outside of the news copy 
giving advance notice of the event. The slogan or sale word- 
ing was used on large display signs completely around the 
marquees. Instead of the needed springtime atmosphere, 
necesary at this time to promote buying, this did not add any 
attractiveness to so prominent a corner at Woodward Avenue 
as this store occupies. 

Most of the merchandising world seems to have gone 
pajama mad, so, to capitalize on this sensation, Pete Bellaire, 
at Siegel’s, had a striking display using three pajama-clad 
mannikins. The card read, ALL THE SMART WORLD IS 
WEARING THEM FOR DINNER, BRIDGE, DANCING 
AND LOUNGING. At the feet of each figure were large 
cut-out wood letters, spelling the word which denoted the type. 


“Skipper Blue” also found a forceful showing at this store, 
and with each display a careful and well-chosen assortment of 
accessories was used to compliment the correct tailleur. The 
very smart I.ancha children’s figures were presented in twos, 
big and little sister, dressed in exact colors but slightly dif-’ 
ferent in style. The note of newness was that the doll each 
figure held was dressed exactly as the mannikin herself. 
Neither card nor price was presented with this display, thereby 
adding the exclusive touch to this high-grade merchandise. 

In the deep vestibule of the Wise shoe store a window effect 
has been produced between pink fluted pilasters. Through the 
windows appear outdoor scenes. Appliqued figures and auto- 
mobiles graded in size and deference to the principles of per- 
spective give a semblance of city aspect on one side of the 
vestibule. Trees and flowers make a park scene on the other 
side. At Fyfe’s, “Byrd Blue” was given a sizeable showing of 
four windows, each with a definite price, as $8.50, $10.00 and 
$12.50, the strictly custom-made dodels not priced. This made 
a compelling showing, and, linked together with a sizeable ad, 
it promoted a fashion feature of timeliness and of prime im- 
portance. With this showing only blue skins were used, some 
in fan formation, others plain, and also a few bags of like 
color or pleasing contrast. 

The “Sprng Gentlemen’s Quarterly” at Hudson’s had a 
smart presentation in three feature windows, all of similar 
layout but with merchandise tagged as shown on various pages 
of their colorful book. All of the illustrations in color as used 
on the background were taken from the pages and illustrated 
the various lines of merchandise. In one window the circle 
scenes were golf and tennis; another, riding and fishing; the 
third, boating and motoring. The large center panel was of 
tan felt of light shade with the letters of black cut-out style. 
You may analyze this display setting through the photo pre- 
sented herewith. It is indeed a striking example of a high- 
grade dignified sales promotion any store could feel justly 
proud of. 

At the Crowley-Milner Co., through the genius and display 
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art of Clem Whateley, a notable group of spring windows 
appeared during the current month. The backgrounds, as you 
will note from the photo, are plain with clever little niches 
and circular corners of very modern design and clever, tricky 
construction. The soft pastel shades for spring gave a variance 
of pleasing contrast and beauty. Thin bands of semi-dull metal 
were the only touches of ornamentation. This same series of 
windows were used for Easter, with the simple addition of 
SMART AS CAN BE FOR EASTER. This was placed on 
the backgrounds, a lovely compliment to their soft shades. 


Two chic windows in simple new drapes of yard goods 
attracted considerable attention. Sweeping in long folds from 
the window top were two lengths, one black and one white, 
coming together in the opposite corner and draped through a 
large glass circle. Behind this circle was a plain pleated drape 
stretched tight from top of window to floor. The same treat- 
ment using brown and white made a companion window of 
equal smartness. 


The men’s window displays took on some activity the latter 
part of the month. Notable among these were Clayton’s, 
Capper & Capper, and S. L. Bird & Sons. At Bird’s, with 
Don Ferguson directing the many display changes, several clever 
theme promotions were noted with interest from a modern 
merchandising sales appeal. A shirt display presented a differ- 
ent yet strong display for a sale, even at a price of $1.79. The 


shirts, arranged on covered boards in colors of harmony and, 
contrast, were so easily viewed and selected that the results 


were beyond expectation, thereby gaining for the display man- 
ager a high score over and above the advertising department’s 
efforts and final results. A single shirt on a form in the center 
had small neat tags telling of the points of interest and supe- 
riority not found in ordinary shirts at this price. The center 
card, very sizeable, four by six feet, in silver leaf frame, 
added emphasis and boldness that could noi be passed by 
unnoticed even from the opposite side of the street or from 
passing street cars. 

Much talk and much ado has been broadcast about retail 
prices, so a window of great power and sales appeal was noted 
at S. L. Bird’s. The background was covered with dark taupe 
velour curtains, a foundation of clever selection helping to 
emphasize the white comparative and explanatory cards, of 
which there were many. Almost a complete man’s wardrobe 
was shown, including shirts, hats, ties, and suits of three prices 
—$30, $40 and $50. The hat group, with its large card, ex- 
plained that in 1930 the Knox hats were $8.50; now, 1931, a 
better hat, finer felt, and silk lined is $7.00. The shirt card 
explained that in 1930 shirts were $2.00; now, 1931, the price 
is $1.80, and they are made of finer English broadcloth and 
absolutely pre-shrunk—a new feature at this price. The tie 
card told of the 1931 $1.00 tie value, showing its quality and, 
by comparison, the 1931 tie at the same price with better cut 
silk, hand made and silk lined—surely convincing proof of the 
superior 1931 values. The clothing shown, by actual compari- 
son for 1930, showed cotton sleeve and alpaca coat linings, 
while 1931 presented a full silk line garment of better tailoring 
and finer materials. The card was placed well off the floor 
with a trim in front to command a clear passing view of its 
wording—DEMONSTRATING SPRING 1931 VALUES— 
NOTE THE POINTS OF SUPERIORITY AS COM- 
PARED WITH 1930. 


Many of the Woodward Avenue fronts presented the 
Easter bride and her retinue in a variety of settings. The 
Parisian Co. used the large island window for the bridal dis- 
play. The setting and accessories were not a great deal dif- 
ferent from former years, but the bride, her ever-changing 
mode of dress, thrills one and creates now interest and desire. 
The exquisite dress of all-over silk lace of beautiful pattern, 
with long train of same material, looked its best on the stately 
mannikin. A very filmy veil of many yards fell from the cap, 
fashioned smartly. On either side and somewhat back were 
placed the bridesmaids, dressed alike in yellow organdie with 
little green jackets over the bodice. Long silk mitts added a 
demure touch to their costumes. A few well-chosen accessories, 
such as gloves, hats and shoes, completed a charming, simple 
Easter bridal setting. 
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At Himelhoch’s, besides the lovely Easter bride, the newness 
of colors, used by the matron of honor and maids, were out- 
standing, adding a new charm setting for the modern bride. 
Shades of spring, green and yellow, were blended in the gowns, 
. with flowers adding a colorful spring setting, different, yet 
brilliant and modern. 





Top and bottom: Displays aranged by Clem Whateley, 
Crowley-Miller Co. Middle: J. L. Hudson's gentlemen's 
quarterly, 


BURDG TO DESIGN WINCHESTER FLOATS 


E. O. Burdg, advertising manager, The Schack Artificial 
Flower Co., Chicago, is now at Winchester, Va., where he 
will design the floats for the floral parade, which is the most 
important feature of the big Blossom Week Festival in that 
city. This parade has always ranked as one of the best 
events of its kind in the country and it is the eighth year 
that the designing of the floats *has been under the supervision 
of Mr. Burdg. 





PETERS WITH MACY DISPLAY DEPARTMENT 

John W. Peters, former advertising manager, The Hayden 
Co., has joined R. H. Macy & Co., New York, as assistant 
display manager. He will work closely with the advertising 
department and with I. Eldredge, display manager. 
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Why Do Colors Fade 


on Merchandise? 


By GEORGE RICE 


(Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of articles 
by Mr. Rice on this important subject.) 


Nthis age of color almost every piece of mer- 
chandise displayed in show windows is dyed, 
stained, painted or lacquered with one or 
more of the numerous tints and hues of the 

times. Each individual color, whether it be used on 
leather, wood, textiles, paper or some synthetic ma- 
terial in the form of apparel, furniture, drapes, toys 
or sports goods, is subjected to a series of tests by the 
manufacturer to determine its fastness to light, rub- 
bing, bacteriological action, alkali dusts, perspiration 
and other conditions which it is likely to be subjected 
to when in use. Regardless of the efficiency of these 
tests, valuable silks, expensive footwear and richly 
colored merchandise of many kinds that are displayed 
in show windows even for a brief space of time fre- 
quently change color or lose their brightness, due to 
light exposure or some other color-depreciating condi- 
tion which is present. Usually it is natural light that 
tends to weaken colors on goods in display windows, as 
the other color-devastating substances, such as mildew, 
rust and mold, are not usually present in a well-aired 
window. 

That natural light, artificial light or any kind of 
light will change or fade very strong strong colors on 
almost any kind of an object if the exposure is con- 
tinued long enough, is well known to merchants and all 





Illustrating the effect of light on a shoe. 
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who are interested in window trimming. But just why 
and how the light rays do this sort of thing to any 
colored object is not so well known. 

And the why and the wherefore of light yellowing 
up or darkening a lily white shoe in a week or ten days’ 
exhibition in a display window is another problem 
which has not been satisfactorily solved by many win- 
dow men. Put a white satin crepe shoe in any window 
that has a good natural light exposure and cover half 
of the shoe with an opaque fabric and let the other half 
be exposed and in a week or so it will be seen that the 
part exposed to the light rays has lost its original lustre 
and has begun to darken or yellow. Even an article 
colored with natural indigo will fade slightly in light, 
and, singularly enough, the blue will return almost full 
force when the object is placed in the dark for a time. 

The writer worked as a poling hand in a dye house 
in Lowell, Mass., in the nineties and learned much about 
colors fading by light action. He was also overseas 
with the army and visited some of the color and design 
schools of the French and listened to lectures on colors 
fading on merchandise through light and other circum- 
stances. The French merchants revel in color displays. 
Some of their windows are beautiful to see because of 
their color artistry and attractiveness. Other windows 
are gaudy, the color schemes incongruous and lack the 
artistic touch of an harmonious arrangement. But the 
French are careful about color preservation. I noticed 
that a window dresser in a dry goods store wore gloves. 
I asked why, and was told that the gloves prevented 
making perspiration marks on the goods, because the 
acids in what exudes from the pores of human beings 
can cause fade in dye, pigment or oil colors. 

The French are certainly thorough when it comes 
to the investigation of the effects of light on colors. 
They possess laborotory instruments that can prove to 
you while you look on that common light rays can set 
up intra-molecular action in the color particles on any 
object that will cause fade. There is a unit, or a com- 
bining property in all color, termed valencies, and when 
the light penetrates and disturbs these valencies the 
combination begins to break up and the color begins to 
go. Strong artificial light also possesses some of the 
rays that can cause color fading, but not to the extent 
of the light that comes in thorugh the plate glass. 
Natural light contains a full complement of the wave 
lengths necessary to affect colors, whereas electric lights 
possess only a few such wave lengths. Oxidation in the 
colors brought on by the effect of the oxygen in the air 
tends to reduce colors on the same principle that a color 
is brought to a colorless state by the aid of chemicals. But 
light is a principal factor in this form of fade, as well 
as in most other forms. 

It is not possible for a window decorator to test out 
the color fastness or fugitiveness of every colored piece 
of merchandise he places on display. He can do so with 
a fadeometer if he so desires, and not exhibit goods that 
lose the brightness of their colors in light. He can 
hardly afford to bother with this instrument, which is 
accurate and safe, but, as a rule, the goods that should 
be shown for business reasons must go into the window, 
fade or no fade. So in this article we are simply re- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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an We Go Out and Play’ 


It is such a grand day. 
Can we go out to play? 
Spring is here, and the grass 
is so green. 
Yes, you may go outside, 
You can skip rope and ride, 
But be sure to keep your new 
clothes clean. 


We have got our shoes treed, 
Our new coats we don’t need. 
Gee, the yard is a great place 
for fun! 
The old sun is so hot, 
Let us teeter and tot. 
Better hurry, cause day 1s 
soon done. 


aa 


So we'll grab a few winks, 
And, before many blinks, 
The old sandman will let us 
get up. 
Then we'll go out some more, 
But quick, open the door. 
Mother says we ‘can’t sleep 
with the pup. 





Top: Getting ready to go outdoors ot Arnold Constable’s, New York. Center: 
Outdoors at N. Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia. Bottom: Getting ready to 
take a nap at R. H. Macy’s, New York. 
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In the Swim 


3y HAZEL H. ADLER 
The Taylor System, Inc., New York 


HERE is a new mode in beach fashions. 
Women will-léye the new beach hats whea 
they see them—-for they add charm and 
youth and dash to the costume! And they 

are so smart that the woman will buy two or three at 
a time if she is given half a chance. The new bathing 
hats will ring the cash register—and they will bring 
extra business when business is hard to get—during 
July and August of 1931. 

In other years bathing accessories displays were 
left more or less to the ingenuity of the merchant. 
It was difficult to make an attractive display. Caps 
were carefully arranged on counters and soon became 
a heap. In fact bathing caps are ofien sold in the 
notion department, and toilet department, where many 
things are trying-to establish the:r preseace. 

The new display materials will bring favorable 
attention value to the caps—and they’ll be invited 
into the window on the street—and they'll appear 


smartly in millinery .departments and sportswear 
“yi 





shops. 
The new display material is supplied by the pro- 
gressive manufacturer and amazingly smart windows 
form themselves under the least experienced hands. 

Stunning modern heads are supplied that will 
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It’s surprising what a displayman can do with a couple 
“of display blocks. 


wear these gay, young caps in a most interesting 
manner! And the cartons in which the caps are 
packed become most alluring window blocks in black- 
turquoise blue-buff design. For the drug store, cut- 
outs are available—striking bathing girls to supply 
the proper atmosphere for bathing apparel. 

The counter display is the carton in a distingu'shed 
looking design that would look smart in any store. 
The papier mache head for the cap has a shelf of its 
own on the box, and there is convenient place for 
the stock of caps which may be taken out or placed 
in the cartons without disturbing the display in the 
least. How easy the manufacturer has made it for 
the retailer to profit on his merchandise! 

(Continued on page 43) 
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This new bathing cap display will come riding in on the waves of summer. 
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: ri Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
TEE , World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 
THE ADLER-JONES CO. | INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
649 S. Wells Street | 13 South Throop Street 
Window Display Decorations | “CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 
= BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
essiil 319-327 W. Van Buren Street 314 S. Franklin Street 
Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers Display and Card Writing Instruction 
CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 4318-36 Carroll Ave. 
Art Poster Card and Mat Board Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Cornell Wood Board Airbrushes and Airpainting Units 
SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134 N. Damen Ave. 
Artificial Flowers and Window Decorations 
Endorsed by most critical and ahecerising displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 
Write for Catalogues! 
Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing (+ 
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Spring Comes to 


State Street 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


TATE Street stores, large and small, present a new 
front and an optimistic one, if the spring opening 
w:ndows and the subsequent Easter displays may be 
considered as any sort of an indication. All the 
larger stores came through with brand new window settings 
for the spring openings. Smart and fashionable merchandise 
was displayed in a manner befitting the occasion. To look at 
the windows up and down the street, one might well wonder 
if there ever had been a depression. The smaller specialty 
shops were quick to react from this influential move, for ever 
so many of them now have new and attractive backgrounds, 
floors, settings, etc. Even the character of the displays of 
many of the smaller shops seems to have taken on a different 
appearance—a quality appearance—by cleaner and smarter 
looking arrangements and more attention to such details as 
selection of related items and more pleasing color harmonies. 
The Saturday before Easter was a beautiful, sunshiny 
day. The windows were trimmed with typically Easter mer- 
chandise in greater range and space than last year. The streets 
were alive with people, and many of the stores were crowded 
with’ shoppers. Every indication points to the fact that we 
have seen the worst of depressing times, and that business may 
be expected to show a slow but certain and consistent improve- 
ment. 

Marshall Field & Co.’s spring opening windows were, as 
might have been expected, particularly beautiful. Massive 
effects, characteristic of Mr. Frazer’s handiwork and particu- 
larly adaptable to the large, spacious and high windows at 
Field’s, were in evidence. New and pleasing lines, new and 
appropriate color effects, seasonal tones, varied treatment of 
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different windows, yet held together by the central theme run- 
ning through all the windows. There is quite a bit of Egyptian 
in the present windows, applied as appropriately and as pleas- 
ingly as only Frazer can apply it. 

The general colors used in the spring windows were made 
up of dull greens, gold, blues, purple, lavender and_ black. 
Beautiful Ionic column effects appear in the large window at 
State and Washington, these being done in lighter shades. The 
wall effects are of flat-colored Salubra in appropriate aged 
stone effect in colorings of green, gold and purple shading, 
applied in such a manner as to give the aged stone look. A 
canopy effect overhead provides purpose for the columns and 
offers further opportunity for balance and decorative perfec- 
tion. A back drop of black in the recess opening at the rear 
center is enlivened with abstract modernistic designs in blue, 
purple, lavender and green shades, supplying complimentary 
color effects to the balance of the setting. The floor is covered 
with dark green carpet. A feature of the display setting is 
that of a mermaid in seated posture and apparently chiseled 
from stone. This piece is finished in the same tones as is the 
stone walls. Four full-length gowns are displayed on modern 
figures posed at suitable locations in the foreground of the 
window. Ultra-modern furniture is represented by chairs and 
a small table of unique design. This feature runs throughout 
the entire stretch of State Street windows. The other large 
window at Randolph and State Streets is treated in quite a 
different manner, but related to the general run of all the 
windows. Here a single square type column composed of 
carved figures and design is the main feature. A back drop of 
black with a colorful modern design is likewise a part of this 
window. So is the copper and chromium furniture, with an 
appropriate tea service with copper trim. 

Chas. A. Stevens’ have a distinctly new treatment to the 
large island window in the shape of upright dividers made of 
strips of tin, or some other metal, in basket-weave effect. Each 
divider panel is about two feet wide and eight feet high. These 
are placed near the glass at suitable intervals of space both in 
front and back. Each pair of panels is opposite each other 
and provides a very satisfactory division for four separated 
display spaces in this large window. They also provide a cer- 
tain amount of needed background when. one approaches the 
window from an angle. There is a space of some four feet 
between the two wings forming the dividing lines, thus allow- 
ing for easy passage from one space to another. 

The floors are likewise given a new effect by the use of 





Needless to say—display by Arthur Frazer. 
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Needless to say—display at Marshall Field’s. 


two odd-shaped plaques of one inch thickness and covered with 
what appears to be wood grain oilcloth in a sort of golden oak 
shade. At each end of the big window there is an odd plat- 
form jutting off from the building column with an octagon- 
shaped end. The floor of this platform is covered with the 
same material as the plaques. A canopy or top, of the same 
shape as the lower part, is connected with the platform by 
three chromium strips. The effect is that of a small jutting 
window without glass, and it is used for the display of special 
items, as well as supplying decorative treatment of the difficult 
window space. Mr. Pollard has certainly shown some inge- 
nuity in handling: the Stevens windows since he took charge 
about a year or more ago. There is always a sophisticated 
effect in these windows now, which is entirely in accord with 
the ultra-fashionable type of merchandise for which this shop 
is noted among the smartly dressed women of Chicago. All 
the rear window backgrounds have been done over. The little 
recessed niches have been augmented by steps and display fix- 
tures of modern line, which help to continue the displays right 
on out to the window glass, thus making efficient use of the 
space. 

Mr. Kagey, at Mandel Brothers, has another entirely new 
set of backgrounds for spring. They were installed for the 
spring opening, and will be quite practical for the balance of 
the season’s displays. The backgrounds are made up of a 
series of overlapping upright panels of Celotex, finished, at 
present, in a tan shade with a suggestion of salmon pink tint. 
They are joined together at certain points by metal strips of 
chromium, the metal acting as relief ornamentation. Recessed 
display spaces are shown in the end walls. The corner window, 
the Saturday before Easter, contained a display of smart little 
brown and white straw hats shown on seven modern stands 
with head forms. A brown fur neck piece, gloves, beads and 
white handkerchief were the related items deftly arranged in 
the center to suggest the finished ensemble. But if the display 
itself was smart, the copy on the window card was smarter. 
The small hand-lettered card, brown letters on a light tan card, 
which in turn was mounted on a brown card, read as follows: 
IF YOUR HAT IS STRAW—AND IF IT IS BROWN— 
YOU'LL BE ONE OF THE SMARTLY DRESSED 


WOMEN ON EASTER MORN. Other displays carried the 
following messages: EASTER SHOES FIND THEIR CHIC 
IN CONTRAST—LIGHT ON DARK, DARK ON LIGHT; 
WEAR GLOVES LONGER—LONGER—AND WRINKLED 
AT THE WRIST—WITH YOUR EASTER COAT. Good 
fashion copy. Good selling copy. 

The Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. windows were particularly 
fascinating with their usual attractive displays of merchandise, 
principally selected, combined and arranged in a manner to 
make them so rather than thorugh any special background 
setting. There were several windows trimmed with typical 
Easter offerings in which special display cubes, four and six 
feet long by twelve or fourteen inches square, were used as the 
principal display helps. These were covered with a gray and 
white fabric resembling tweed and were placed two together, 
one laying length-wise on the floor while the six-foot cube 
stood on end—thus making an “L.” Two “L’s” were used in 
each window, one placed in the center of each half of the 
window space. The lower bar of the “L,’ however, in each 
case was reversed—extending toward the left from the upright 
instead of toward the right. This made for a better display and 
better balance, particularly when the center panel of the win- 
dow background was used in a decorative way. 

A pair of these reversed “L’s” were used in each of the 
following window trims: Millimery, gloves, handkerchiefs, 
hosiery, costume jewelry. In the handkerchief window black 
moire silk was used to cover the cubes, and also for two or 
three squares and upright panels on which white handkerchiefs 
were arranged in the customary fashion. All of the Carson- 
Pirie windows carried interesting and well-worded window 
cards aptly suited to the particular goods featured in each case. 
Easter, quality, style and price, were alls interwoven in the 
brief phrasing on each card. Carson’s and Mandel’s, both, have 
shown unusual appreciation for the power and selling force of 
the window card,.as both stores have obviously devoted special 
talent and thought to the preparation of fashion-wise and 
informative copy tinctured with just the right amount of sug- 
gestive sales urge. 

Bedell’s at Monroe and State Streets, whose store windows 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Light, Incorporate 


Model Store Demonstrates Every Type of Good Lighting 


By J. W. MILFORD 


Editorial Service Bureau, General Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
J 3 I 


IGHT, INCORPORATED,” a model store which 
demonstrates every type of good lighting to be 
found in the modern merchandising establishmen: 
—from the high class small specialty shop to the 

mammoth department store—has just been completed at the 

General Flectric Lighting Institute, Nela Park, Cleveland. 

From the artistically designed electric sign at the entrance 
to the colorama installation in the rear of the store. Nela 
Park engineers and merchandising specialists have devised a 
demonstration medium which shows the many ways in which 
light can be emp‘oyed to attract passersby, call their attention 
to featured merchandise in various store departments, and by 
ingenious spotlighting and other arrangements, effectively 
direct the flow of store-traffic. 

The store front greets the visitor as he looks to the left 
upon entering the foyer of the institute, and is 18 feet wide, 
12 feet high, and-34 feet deep. It presents a picture of rare 
beauty. In the columns on each side, and recessed in the 
arch over the doorway, are molded glass figures behind which 
are located various colored lamps on individual circuits so 
that they may be controlled separately or in any combination. 
The resulting color effect is one that attracts the attention 
of everyone within viewing distance. In each of the pilasters 
is a niche lined with vertical frosted glass tubes which blend 


ammo msoen 


Top: Interior of “Light, Inc.,” showing the most 
effective methods of illumination. Bottom: View of 
the entrance to this model store. 





the colored light from the red, blue and green lamps behind. 
The color scheme is flexible and Serves as an attractive back- 
ground for a merchandise disp!ay. 

The “Light, Incorporated” sign just above the entrance is 
produced from mirrored letters on a dark background set in 
an aluminum painted. frame. Two methods of lighting are 
used: One, with, thé lamps concealed in a trough at the base 
for throwing the light upward into the entire depression, 
making the letters and frame stand out prominently; the 
other, with lamps behind, sending light through outlines of 
the letters which stand out in silhouette. These two types 
of lighting can be used individually, together, or can bé made 
to alternate in flashing to give motion and attract attention. 
The name of the store appears also on both sides of the 
pilasters, in vertical lettering on opal glass, lighted from be- 
hind so that it is in the direct line of vision of the passerby. 
The arch above the entrance doorway is three feet deep and 
six feet wide, and is made up of three sections of flashed opai 
glass, illuminated by 60-watt lamps on one foot centers. 

Each of the show windows is six feet wide, four feet deep, 
and eight feet high. One of these is equipped with six 
Pittsburgh reflectors over hammered glass plates, each using 
a 300-watt lamp, two units per circuit. The other contains 
four louvered X-Ray reflectors, each with a 300-watt lamp; 
circuits arranged as in the first. The floor in one window is 
made luminous by means of various shapes of opal glass 
panels, each of which is lighted from underneath by colored 
and clear lamps. These lamps are ventilated by air drawn 
through perforations in the baseboard, past the lamps, and 
exhausted through a flue built into the side co!umn, which. 
discharges the heated air above the roof of the building. 

In keeping with the forward march of window equipment, 
the valances are ornamental metal grille work, illuminated by 
the spilled light from the main reflectors. Green florentine 
glass is behind this metal grille. A narrow strip of frosted 
glass illuminated from behind is located along the upper 
edge of the valance; this lights the outer side of the orna- 
ments in the grille. 

As the visitor steps through the doorway, his attention is 
immediately drawn to the rear of the room where there is a 
display platform about ten inches high and four feet square. 
Any article of merchandise placed on this platform can be 
covered with an intense beam from spotlights recessed in the 
ceiling. The spots are directed through Holophane prismatic 
plates; three of these are located in the ceiling at this point, 
each using a 300-watt lamp and mirrored glass reflector and 
controlled by a separate circuit. At the left of the entrance 
are display cases equipped with the latest type of show case 
lighting equipment. On these cases are units for color dis- 
crimination. Another few feet further into the store are mod- 
ern merchandising counters such as are seen in the leading 
chain stores. Along the wall on the left side of the room are 
illuminated wall shelves on which various articles are 
displayed. 

Along the other side wall is store equipment’ such as is 
used in the high-class dress shops. Each of the cases is 
properly equipped with show case lighting appliances. A 
triple mirror enables one to view himself from all angles, 
and contains both overhead lighting units and vertica’ built-in 
columns with tubular lamps enclosed. Adjacent to this is a 
mirror for shoe inspection which is equipped with four 60- 
watt lamps in mirrored glass angle reflectors. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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From Pompeii to Pluto Water 


By HAL JOHNSON 
Direcior of Sales and Advertising, French Lick Springs Hotel Co., French Lick, Ind. 


HEN scientists first excavated the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, buried in 79 B. C. 
by the great eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
they were astonished to find the business dis- 

tricts of these two once-thriving little cities in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. There are tales of petrified 
loaves of bread in the bakeries and other articles of 
commerce found in many of the other stores that lined 
the well-paved streets of Rome’s summer resorts. But 
most amazing were the evidences of advertising display 
material, which were still in fairly good shape, consider- 
ing their burial for nearly 2,000 years. Once white 
walls were emblazoned with colored posters. Signs 
invited the attention of the public to the quality of 
merchandise sold by the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stickmaker. In some of the stores even price marks 
remain. 

Place-of-sale display advertising is undoubtedly 
even older than these ancient relics would indicate. It 
is possible that the stalls of the bazaar were covered 
with gaudy reminders to BUY NEBUCHADNEZ- 
ZAR’S OINTMENT and EAT BELSHAZZER’S 
BEANS—THEY SATISFY, or words to that effect. 


One might even surmise that the merchants of the 


Stone Age placed rudely painted slabs of sandstone 
before their caves full of bear skins, advising their 
fellows that here were to be bought FURS OF A 
FINER QUALITY. 

It is certain that with the advance of civilization 
place-of-sale display advertising became more and more 
important. The merchant’s signboards in fifteenth- 
century England, and the printed window cards which 
some of them used, are highly prized by antiquarians 
today. We find in some of these early pieces of adver- 
tising extremely pertinent and well-written messages 
to the casual passerby. We note that most of the liter- 
ary works of that time were sold through the extensive 
use of window cards. We know that the penny booklets 
of rhymes composed on the execution of a criminal 
were extensively advertised by this same means. 

All through our history the retail dealer has adver- 
tised his goods, sometimes with more force than in- 
genuity, in the portions of his shop exposed to the public 
gaze. We are familiar with the printed signs of our 
childhood, YOU'VE TRIED THE REST, NOW 
TRY THE BEST and OUR -PRICES ARE AS 
LOW AS OUR QUALITY IS HIGH, etc. Today 
we find in backwoods towns the present-day develop- 
ments of these early efforts in advertising still displayed 
as in the days of yore. 

But in these same backwoods towns we are quite 
likely to find our TRIED THE REST sign flanked by 
a large lithographed window or counter display in 
twenty-one colors and gold, advocating the merits of a 





Saying it with Pluto Water disp/ays. 


product made thousands of miles away. Along with 
the development of what people engaged in selling today 
call “distribution,” there has grown a tremendous need 
for the quantity production of display material to follow 
along with distribution, for distribution and _place-of- 
sale display advertising are interdependent ; it is seldom 
that one can succeed without the other. 

Back in the days long before the Mexican war of 
1846, the natural minteral waters at French Lick, Ind., 
were famed throughout the countryside for their health- 
ful properties. It was all word-of-mouth advertising in 
those days, for newspaper had not yet made its appear- 
ance in this neck of the woods. But still place-of-sale 
advertising existed. The genial proprietor of the tavern 
at French Lick Springs knew nothing about window 
cut-outs and lithography, but the well-worn trails lead- 
ing from the tavern to his springs were his place-of-sale 
advertising. His was the better mouse-trap in the 
woods, and the world literally made a path to his door. 

The settlers from miles around used to come in their 
clumsy wagons to spend a day at the springs. ~And 
when they left their wagons were piled high with jugs 
of precious water which they took back to their homes 
and to their neighbors. who could not afford the time 
to make the trip. And: while they received no money 
for the jugs of water they gave their neighbors, we may 
say with certainty that the wagonloads of jugs were 
themselves the first place-of-sale advertising sent out 
from French Lick Springs. We may imagine, if you 
like, the clumsy ox-carts rumbling up a shady lane some- 
where in the state of Indiana along about 1825. The 
jugs in the wagon advertised the fact that here was 
French Lick Springs mineral water. The neighbors 
came to the wagon, just as the modern customers come 
to the corner drug store, and carried away their supplies 
of water. 

The fame of French Lick Springs and its natural 
mineral water spread. Travelers from farther regions 
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came to visit the people who carried away the water. 
They learned the meaning of the little brown jugs from 
French Lick, and sometimes they, too, carried away 
supplies of the spring water. It was not long before 
the people of all that region came to know the familiar 
jug as the symbol—the place-of-sale advertising—of 
French Lick Springs water. 

And now let us look at French Lick Springs water 
today. Nowadays the water from the springs is forti- 
fied, bottled and labeled, ready to be sold the world over 
as Pluto Water. Advertising, broadcast to the four 
corners of the earth, has carried the tale of its efficacy. 
Explorers have carried it into far countries, and in a 
few short years it has become a well-recognized specific. 
It is safe to say that there is no civilized country, how- 
ever remote, that has not heard of Pluto Water. 

Now, general advertising is all right. A product 
like Pluto Water can’t get along without it. But the 
advertising that makes the sale and pulls the buyer into 
the store and sends him out clutching a bottle of Pluto 
Water is the advertising at the point of sale. It is the 
final link in the chain—the silk-gloved hand that reaches 
out and grasps the buyer, bringing him in to péff6rm 
his part in the final buying and selling act. 

Our display material has been a familiar part of the 
drug business to everyone engaged in it for some two- 
score years, beginning with the crude, unfinished adver- 
tising efforts of the 90’s on through the hectic days of 
the Spanish War and the fin de siecle period on through 
the burgeoning years of the new century, steadily 
through wars and rumors of wars, to the elaborately 
designed and executed display material that is furnished 
druggists today. 

From the first, the idea of the place-of-sale display 
has been to help the druggist sell Pluto Water. There 
has been little of the purely “store decoration” idea in 
Pluto display material. It has been designed first to 
sell, and then to add to the decoration of the store. It 
has been decorative, of course, in a sense, because gaod- 
looking display matrial unquestionably sells more thay, 
crudely prepared displays. The famous red devil of 
Pluto was the principal figure in the earlier days. In 
later years he has given place to pictures of strong men 
and beautiful women. An unkind critic might say that 
a continued use of Pluto Water does not make men 
strong nor women beautiful, but such is not the inten- 
tion; nor is this the more subtle form:6f flattery that 
might be interpreted, “Only the finest physical speci- 
mens drink Pluto Water ; ergo, if you drink Pluto Water 
you are a fine physical specimen.” It is not that; it is 
the logical development of Pluto Water display material 
along the lines of ordinary development in advertising 
technique. 

In later years our displays have consisted usually of 
one large window cut-out, lithographed in colors, with 
reproductions of the bottle and the well-known slogan, 
“If Nature Won't, Pluto Will,’ and showing a person 
in the act of quaffing a glass of Pluto Water. Side- 
pieces to this display are usually provided, carrying suc- 
cinct messages about the value of Pluto Water in vari- 
ous disorders. Counter display cards of various types 
are supplied to further the idea which is conveyed by 
(Continued on page 23) 
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DISPLAYS *” ONLI-WA 
mew BUSINESS ON THE WAY” 


Give your windows and interior the “S.O.S.” (Spirit 
of Spring), with Onli-Wa moderne Maple and Walnut 
display units. Attract the crowds, and the business, 
too! Order now or get catalog. : 
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No. 19 Reg. U. S. 
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Ensemble Unit Trimmed 


No. 3609—$13.50 
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A Week of Wonderful 
WINDOWS 


By J. BROWN 


HOUSANDS of people packed the downtown 
streets of Omaha, Neb., during the “Week of 
Wonderful Windows,” presented last month 
by the Omaha displaymen under the direction 

of Frank Fiala, display manager, Thompson, Belden & 
Co., and secretary-treasurer of the Omaha Display 
Men’s Club. The brilliantly lighted displays presented 
the newest creations for spring and summer and proved 
a kaleidoscopic revue of the smartest fashions for both 
men and women and for young’and old. 

Special squads of policemen and Boy Scouts at times 
found themselves unable to cope with the traffic prob- 
lems presented by the jostling crowds that lined the 
sidewalks and in many places surged into the streets as 
far as the car tracks. “Many persons drove by in cars 
to see the displays, but their view was blocked by the 
scores of people who pressed against the show windows. 

Frank Fiala, director of ‘Wonderful Window 
Week” for the Omaha Display Men’s Club, which 
sponsored the event, with the cooperation of the Asso- 
ciated Retailers, was well pleased with the response of 


Top left: Display by Edw. G. Wedell, Brandeis Store. Top right: Display by J. S. McComb and W. A. Borbeau, 
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Omahans to the merchants’ efforts. He said plans will 
go forward immedately for another show this fall. 

Louis Leppke, advertising manager for one of the 
seventy stores that are participating, plans to expand 
the Omaha innovation into a nation-wide advertisng 
campaign. Beginning today, he will send out particu- 
lars of the success of the Omaha project to representa- 
tives of all merchandising associations in the country, 
with a view to fixing uniform dates for both spring and 
fall shows. 

From store to store walked the window shoppers. 
For half an hour before the curtain was drawn at one 
store, a crowd of several hundred persons waited pa- 
tiently for the opportunity to see a contrast of styles of 
fifty years ago and today. The old-fashioned clothing 
was worn by Chick and Rose Young, R-K-O Orpheum 
stars. Their daughter, Miss True York, was one of a 
group of twenty-four models who exhibited finery of 
spring, 1931. 

“Another window told the changes from the days 
of gold dust to the airplane. A picture of the Kountze 
Brothers building in Omaha seventy-three years ago 
was flanked by a relief map showing the air mail route 
from San Francisco to Omaha. A silver-toned lighting 
effect added to the eifectiveness of the presentation. 

More than two thousand persons jammed the side- 
walk and streets to watch a two-hour style show at one 
shop. Beginning with children’s dresses, there was dis- 
played wearing apparel of all kinds for men, women 
and children. Mannequins appeared upon a Palm 
Beach scene. 

“How to Make Polite Conversation While a Crowd 


Thomas Kilpatrick’s. Bottom left: Display by H. .R Lawrence, Haas Bros. Bottom right: Display by Einar Olsen. 
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Watches Through the Window” might be the title of 
a pageant unfolded before the eyes of promenaders at 
another store. Five models made their way between 
one window holding a table set for dinner, and a parlor 
scene in another window, chatting unconcernedly all of 
the time just as though they were having a party in the 
home of one of them. There was even a colored maid 
to keep changing dinnerware. 

What just touching a button can sometimes do was 
demonstrated in another display. Placing of a hand on 
a spot marked on the outside of the window illuminated 
the eyes of a cardboard robot, lighted an airplane beacon, 
provided current for two electric lamps, a sweeper, 
heater and toaster, and set to running a motion picture 
machine which flashed onto a tiny screen a Felix the 
Cat film. 

At one time Monday night, two orchestras and a 
band were playing within a block of each other, each a 
different tune. It sounded like “Tin Pan Alley” might 
be expected to sound, and it infused the crowd with a 
carnival spirit. 

Windows held blue, pink, white and ivory gowns, 
creations of all makes and all materials, but they were 
all new long styles. There were always crowds around 
the pajama displays. Men’s new spring styles were 
shown by several stores. 

The enthusiasm with which the displays were greeted 
was a tribute to the originality and showmonship of 
the display managers of Omaha’s stores. One of the 
managers was heard to remark that it proved conclu- 
sively that in Omaha could be purchased the best in 
clothing for the cheapest prices, and that Omaha is one 
of the most highly competitive towns in the country in 
the clothing business. : 





From Pompeii to Pluto Water 
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the larger window displays. Druggists don’t need much 
urging to use our display material. They know that 
Pluto is a day-in-and-day-out, bread-and-butter item, 
and they know that the carefully designed display ma- 
terial furnished by the French Lick Springs Hotel Com- 
pany helps hem to sell Pluto Water. 

The only incentive to the use of Pluto Water. dis- 
play material has been from time to time a free goods 
offer. Newspapers in all cities gladly cooperate with 
the Pluto representative in getting window display 
material in the hands of the druggists and properly 
placed in windows and on counters. 

Pluto display material has always tied up with the 
current series of advertising that is appearing in news- 
papers and magazines. That is, when a specific appeal 
is used in the general advertising, that appeal is re- 
vamped to fit the requirements of place-of-sale adver- 
tising, thus giving both an additional impetus. The 
unqualified success of Pluto Water and unanimity with 
which druggists display material which is sent them is 
ample evidence of the soundness of the advertising and 
retail distributing policies of the French Lick Springs 
Hotel Company. 
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Three Dimensional 


DISPLA 


By LOUIS BORNSTEIN 
Tiny World Studio, Boston, Mass. 


P to this time three-dimensional displays were 
considered only as museum pieces and archi- 
tects’ models. Recently, however, through 
a few modern innovations, the Tiny World 

Studio, of Cambridge, Mass., has been successfully 
commercializing such displays. 

Realizing that the human interest appeal is a fore- 
most factor in window displays, we have taken points 
of local interest, such as the Harvard Stadium or the 
Boston Airport, and reproduced them in fascinating 
miniatures) These models have been displayed promi- 
nently in leading stores, where they have drawn much 
favorable comment. 

To give the model displays a broader scope, we have 
worked in miniature billposters which tell a message to 
the shopper as the outdoor poster does to the traveling 
public, especially in cases where no merchadise is 
involved. 

The model is, of course, the center of attraction 
and a magnet to the crowds, affording a vivid medium 
for driving home a short message. It is not always 
necessary to show merchandise, as the sets can be 
adapted to sell service as well. For instance, the model 
of the first storage plant of a prominent store tells the 
customer visibly and forcibly in the glance of an eye 
the particular storage service offered by that firm. 

Again, we have made a model showing graphically 
the modern garage service offered by a prominent store, 
with the location and up-to-date facilities accurately 
given in miniature. An unlimited field is opened. up to 
advertisers by this display method. We have depicted, 
in attention-compelling scenes, the following promo- 
tions :, Manufacturers’ selling points; banks’ service 
slogans; insurance companies’ educational programs ; 
motorist and pedestrian safety talks ; convention motifs, 
including the recent Legion convention, with a replica 
of “No Man’s Land” and dugout warfare; theatre ex- 
ploitations of outdoor scenes; campaign fund drives— 
for example, the Salvatien Army campaign. In this 
model we showed the public how the funds were to be 
expended by miniaturizing thé model camp at Sharon, 
with rest houses, tents, etc. In a quick, snappy fashion 
this display replaced the bored thumbing of many pages 
of a printed catalog. The models do not meet the fate 
of so many high-priced posters, which are thrown out 
or used as dustpans by the janitor. The life of the sets 
enables us to give cheaper terms to our clients, as they 
are moved to smaller stores as they age. 

The cost of this type of advertising is surprisingly 
small because of the durability of the sets and the fact 
that they can be moved elsewhere and adapted to other 
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Top: Pulling the “L” out of SLAVE. Bottom: An 
exact reproduction of the Harvard stadium. 


uses. They can be rented for varying periods of time: 
Animation can be added to an otherwise cold display 
by such simple means as a flag being made to flutter 
from the peak of the miniature building by an electric 
fan hidden behind, at a cost of practically nothing. 

So wide is the scope that there is hardly a business 
which has ocasion to use window display that cannot 
adopt this novel form of advertising put out by our 
Tiny World Studio. A Chinese proverb says, “A pic- 
ture is worth ten thousand words,” and surely a three- 
dimension model should be three times as graphic. The 
human race has always had a quaint love for miniature, 
as is proven by the stories of Tom Thumb and Lilliput 
Land and the charm exerted by Tony Sarg’s marion- 
ettes. We have taken advantage of this human interest 
in the displays of the Tiny World Studio. 





Display Limited 
(Continued from page 5) 

any of us. It’s one of those factors that’s going to 
cause somebody to get left out in the cold. What every 
felow of us should do is to go about our business like 
nothing unusual had happened to this topsy-survy old 
world of ours. Ignore conditions. Forget politics. 

SECOND PASSENGER: That’s the way I feel. This 
nation of ours may be, politically, a group of sovereign 
states, but economically it’s still a group of markets. 
That’s our business—serving our market. We've got 
to play to our market. Forget that it’s in a state of 
so-called “depresison.” People have less money to 
spend, but they'll spend what they have, normally, if 
we appeal to them in a normal way. We've got to stop 
hanging out cut-price tags. They make ’em think we’re 
just going to keep on cutting prices and they’re just 
going to keep hanging on to their money until we show 
‘em we're not going to come down another penny. 
Another thing—we’ve chosen display as our method of 
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appeal, so let’s stick to it. Let’s make it worth while. 
Let’s put it over in a big way. 

First PASSENGER: Atta boy! That’s the stuff that'll 
get the public told. 

THIRD PASSENGER: What we need is to adopt 
methods that are modern and economical—methods that 
will permit us to display our goods attractively ; methods 
that are fundamentally sound and apply to display. 
We'll have help, all kinds of it, but it’ll have to be real 
help or we won't use it. 

SECOND PASSENGER: What about dealer helps? 

TuHrrD PAssENGER: I want, and will use, only utili- 
tarian materials—materials that are really useful, ma- 
terials that will give my displays expressive set-ups. I 
want less bulk and more style. I want materials that 
will stand up under the strain of everyday wear and 
tear. I want displays that will make the public buy, 
whether it’s cough syrup or ladies’ ready-to-wear. 

OTHER PASSENGERS: Listen to the oracle! Tell us 
more. 

TuIrD PASSENGER: I'd be a hard task-master—but 
tell me, have any of you ever seen anything worth 
while that wasn’t worth working for? Well, neither 
have I. And, as I was saying, or about to say, I’d 
insist on balanced and interesting arrangement of all 
display materials. It’s just as important to secure 
balance and attractive layout in a window as it is in a 
newspaper ad. And, what’s more, like the advertise- 
ment, the window should reflect the character of the 
store. 

SECOND PASSENGER: And see that you practice what 
you preach. An idea put into effect is worth ten talked 
about. We’re going to make our first stop in about ten 
minutes, so you’d better do the rest of your talking in 
a hurry, and then get off and work out your “words to 
the wise.” 

OTHER PassENGERS: Hear! Hear! We’re chal- 
lenged. And we accept. 

Tuirp PasseENGER: All right, boys. You’ve had 
your daily dozen. But I’d like to see all of you, myself 
included, put this thing over. It’s display, with its 
simple, straight-from-the-shoulder appeal, that’s going 
to help. We can do a real job if we'll all get together 
and push. Help the other fellow. Show some spirit 
in your display club activities. Attend the meetings. 
Give demonstrations. You know something the other 
fellow doesn’t, and he, in turn, can probably show you 
a few tricks. Let’s us all grow together. 

Conpuctor: All out! This is the city of SUC- 
CESSFUL DISPLAYS. 





FREHLING TAKES NEW POSITION 
L. A. Frehling, formerly of McGehee, Ark., is now with 
the display department, Tonkel’s Department Stores, Green- 
ville, Miss. 





OSBORNE WITH KING’S PALACE 
Charles Osborne, formerly with the Hecht Co., and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., has been appointed display manazer of 
King’s Palace, Washington, D. C., according to an announce- 
ment by Sylvan King, manager. 





HOLLY REPRESENTS FIXTURE CO. 

Stan Holly is now the Cincinnati representative of the 
Onli-Wa Fixture Co., Dayton, Ohio, manufacturers of modern 
display fixtures and store equipment for stores and offices 
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Everything on how to 
make window displays 


sell goods! 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
FOR PROFIT 


By W. H. Leahy 


Advertising Manager, Dennison Manufacturing Co. 








An encyclopedic reference 
manual on every phase of 
display work. It tells you 
how to build displays of 
every type—for class or 
mass shops, for direct 
sales or institutional ad- 
vertising. It explains how 
to design effective display 
layouts; get unusual ef- 
fects inexpensively; use 
light, color, movement, 
sound; give windows 
news value; tie up with 
national advertising. A complete section on 
show card writing which tells how the art can 
be mastered quickly. 





The special problems of displaying men’s and 
women’s wear, groceries, jewelry, drugs, hard- 
ware, etc., are discussed. The author never 
loses sight of the fact that the only real test 
of a display is the profits it produces. His book 
can give you new ideas worth many times its 
cost. 


Fully Illustrated—PRICE $5.00 


Free Examination 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of Window Display for Profit. 
(] I agree to remit $5 in 10 days or to return book. 
"] Check. for $5.00 is enclosed. |] Send C. O. D. 
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Yesterday and Today 


By ARTHUR BENSON 
Advertising Manager, Schlafer Hardware Co., Appleton, Wis. 


ROWDS were drawn to the Schlafer Hard- 
ware Co., Appleton, Wis., recently by a clever 
“Yesterday and Today” display. One window 
showed only antique items, while the other 

had new and contrasting up-to-date items. After the 
window was put in we had numerous calls from people 
who said that they had relics which they would like to 
have included in the display. This was one evidence of 
the intense personal interest in the display. No extra 
expense was incurred except to send our truck out and 
pick up the items. 

Reviewing the display, the Appleton Post-Crescent 
carried the following description, which, with the ac- 
companying illustrations, will give a fairly clear idea 
of the window: 

“The first Edison phonograph, with its tiny box and 
long horn, bows to the standardized modern radio, old 
kerosene and candle lamps of bygone days rub elbows 
with twentieth century incandescent electric bulbs, and 
old wood-gear clocks sit sturdily silent while new elec- 


tric clocks tick off the minutes in a ‘Yesterday and 


Today’ window at the Schlafer Hardware Co. 

“Dozens of cherished antiques and relics have been 
collected in the ‘Yesterday’ window to provide a con- 
trast for the window of modern stock entitled “Today.’ 

“Probably the oldest relic in the window is a clock 
which dates back to the United Confederacy. The 
huge wood timepiece, owned by Earl Lutz, has woolen 
gears, weights instead of springs, and a key is used to 
raise the weights, which are suspended on two cords 
over pulleys. Two other old clocks, later than the wood- 
gear clock, show a gradual decrease in size 

“There is a blanket woven from homespun wool by 
the mother of Eben Rexford, composer of ‘Silver 
Threads Among th: Gold,’ and_a number of old 





Going way back to yesterday and comparing it with today. 


braided rag rugs. The wool blanket is about seventy- 
five years old. 

“Two Schlafer Hardware inventory books, the first 
one made out by the firm in 1883 and one for 1930 
show the development of the store in the past forty- 
seven years. The early inventory had 100 pages and 
contained 3,600 itenis; the 1930 book has 1,000 pages 
and 60,000 items. 

“Three of the most fascinating exhibits are the first 
Edison phonograph, an electric motor used by the Pres- 
byterian church for its organ forty years ago, and a 
sprawling, ungainly bicycle made by the late Alfred 
Galpin in a blacksmith shop situated where the Fox 
theatre now stands. A wagon wheel is used for the 
front wheel of the vehicle. 

“A bed warmer which looks like a cross between a 
corn popper and a set of hand bellows recalls the pioneer 
days when hot charcoal bed warmers were used instead 
of hot water bottles and electric pads. 

“ There is an old picture of the Schlafer Hardware 
Co., taken in 1897, showing Henry Wichman, O. P. 
Schlafer, H. Filz, George Wettengel, A. Hopkins, A. A. 
Wettengel, Ed Vogel and Charles Diener grouped 
around the old-fashioned display windows of the store. 

“Spinning wheels one hundred or more years old, 
copper and silver utensils used during the Civil War, 
old English candlesticks more than two hundred years 
old, old-time candle moulds, candlesticks, candle and 
kerosene lamps, antique chairs, albums, Indian relics, 
wampum, pewter over two hundred years old, a replica 
of the first Edison electric lamp, old coins dating back 
to 1288, and a lock taken from the old freight depot, 
fill the ‘Yesterday’ window, while in the next section 
modern washing machines, electric light bulbs, clocks, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The following concerns are upholding 
New York City’s traditional leadership 
in supplying the country’s display needs. 





Learn Display Merchandising 
(Scientific “Window Trimming’’) 
Day and Evening Classes, Men and Women 
Only display merchandising school in America 
Correspondence Display Courses 


MacLEOD INSTITUTE 
Scientific Display School 
246 Eighth Avenue, West 23rd St. 


MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


Famous Composition Figures 
Made for Your Exclusive Use from Sketch 
Visit our Studios when in New York City 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 








J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY 


MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


Artificial Flowers and Decorations 
Natural Preserved Foliage 
Your Inquiries Are Solicited 


61 BARCLAY STREET 
THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 











THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY 








MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
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By 
HUGH M. KITCHEN 
Vice-President, 
Mission Dry Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“Shadow-boxes” for selecting the proper display combinations. 


ANUFACTURERS who extensively use 
point-of-sale advertising are either con- 
stantly or periodically confronted with the 
problem of deciding upon new designs, 

themes, captions, slogans, etc., to embody in forth- 
coming display material. Lengthy and frequent con- 
ferences are held between sales and advertising man- 
agers, agency executives, artists and lithographers— 
high-priced talent concentrating on the immediate 
problem. Once the decisions have been made, and 
proofs finally “O.K.’ed,” everyone sits back and re- 





Characteristic of Mission Dry display helps. 


laxes with the self-satisfied feeling which follows a 
piece of work well done. Unfortunately, too fre- 
quently, the work is only “half done,” due to lack of 
foresight. 

In the two years since the Mission Dry Co. has. 
attained an outstanding national position in merchan- 
dising through window display work, I have sought 
information from dozens of sales and advertising 
executives, agency representatives, printers, litho- 
graphers and artists, without once having the sugges- 
tion made that “A window display should be created 
as a complete unit.” By that, I mean, the all-impor- 
tant question of what the display will actually look 
like when installed and dressed with crepe paper in 
the retailer’s window, is almost entirely neglected. 
This is particularly surprising when you stop to con- 
sider that the display material represents only about 
one-third of the total cost of the window, and the 
installation two-thirds, or twice as much. 

Many admirable pieces of display from the stand- 
point of printing-art execution have proved bitterly 
disappointing to the manufacturer when actually in- 
stalled. Lacking effectiveness because of size, trade- 
mark or name of product failing to dominate, color 
scheme being almost impossible to blend artistically 
with crepe paper combinations, thus creating an un- 
satisfactory effect, and for mnay other reasons—all 
directly traceable to lack of foresight in not planning 
the display as a complete unit, that is, as it will finally 
appear in the dealer’s window. 

In the limited experience of the Mission Dry Co. 
we have had this experience, and as a concrete ex- 
ample I submit one instance to illustrate the point. 
Two years ago, we turned out the beautiful display 
reproduced on this page, involving an unusual treat- 
ment of a dull black background with our product, 
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MISSION DRY, which is packed in a shiny black 
bottle, superimposed. The cut oranges, hands holding 
glasses and the girl’s head against the black back- 
ground, made this an exceptionally pleasing piece 
when viewed by itself, but when the time arrived to 
decide on the crepe paper combination, we were nct 
satisfied with dozens of trims submitted. I recall 
spending the best part of several days in one of the 
installer’s offices, seated before a row of “shadow- 
boxes,” with a staff of trimmers putting in one com- 
bination after another until we finally decided on one 
which gave a satisfactory effect. 

Window display services inform me that only too 
often the design and color combination of the crepe 
paper trim is left to them to “think up,” with no at- 
tempt at uniformity and the cumulative effect on the 
consumer, which uniformity creates. This prac ice is 
unfair to the window display seryice, and dangerous 
in that it jeopardizes the effectiveness of large sums 
from the advertising appropriation.. 

There is a very simple remedy. At an exceedingly 
small cost, the advertising or sales manager may have 
constructed a miniature “shadow box” reproducing an 
average dealer’s window, in which the small color- 
roughs may be studied for color harmony in crepe 
paper and design of trim for both open and closed 
windows. As an alternative, and possibly more 
effective, the finished art work for a display (before 
the plate work is undertaken) should be set up and 
trimmed as the manufacturer expects and wants it to 
later appear in commercial installations. Unless this 
can be satisfactorily done before the display is placed 
on the press, then it should be revised as the-e is 
something radically wrong with it. 

Needless to say, all Mission Dry displays are now 
subjected to this sensible test before the dsplays are 
lithographed. 





The Fading of Merchandise 


(Continued from page 29) 


lating the chief reasons of fade by light of colors on 
goods in window displays. 

Certain merchandise taken from the window after a 
week or two weeks’ display may show signs of faded 
colors. The light caused the fade, but why and how? 
Every substance, as all window artisans know, consists 
of minute particles impossible to see except with a very 
strong magnifying instrument. A common magnifying 
glass will not do. The one I saw in France enlarged 
these molecular substances so that they looked like 
crystalline matter or snowflakes. If the paint, the dye, 
the stain or other substance used to make the color on 
an object contains a strong molecular structure, its sta- 


bility of makeup will enable the color to absorb light . 


rays far better than a color composed of a weak molecu- 
lor structure. Only a chemist can ascertain with cer- 
tainty what the degree of stability is in the molecular 
structure of a color, and even he often is at a loss. It 
would be a hopeless task for any but a chemist, but we 
mention this condition in color here because it has so 
much to do with the reason for the fading of what we 
think are colors fast to l'ght. 
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If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
window and store display methods and experi- 
ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 
and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 
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| THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CoO., 
} Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
| number. 
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SPRING FABRICS 


FOR THE SMART DISPLAY 


Cloths for flooring, background, panels and 
unusually beautiful advance Spring effects. 
TINSELS — PLUSHES — LEATHERETTES 
— NOVELTY CLOTHS — DAMASKS — 
BROCADES — AIRBRUSH PRINTS, ETC. 


Write for samples of our new complete assortment of 
1931 FABRICS 
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LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 
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Displays in 


LOS ANGELES 


By HOWARD CHARLES ROSS 


NAUGURATING the month of March, many of the 

Los Angeles displaymen gave over a great deal of 

window space to yard goods. The May Company, 

The Broadway, Bullock’s, Robinson’s, Dyas, and 
Coulter’s announced and displayed silk chiffons, raised tub 
tweeds, laces in various shades, printed silks in small and large 
patterns, including paisleys, geometrics and plaids. Materials 
for ensembles and under redingotes seemed to be the keynote 
in many beautifully draped windows. 

Color harmony is always a very attractive and noticeable 
feature in the windows of the J. W. Robinson Co. For several 
years the better class of feminine shoppers have been attracted 
by the dignity and color effects obtained. An especially notice- 
able window was captioned THE ALREADY POPULAR 
REDINGOTE COMES OUT IN POLKA DOTS. Two 
mannequins were used in this window, one placed on a low 
platform at the rear center, the other occupying a forward 
position at the right. A low platform was smoothly covered with 
red to match the bright red of the polka dots in the costumes. 
The center figure was costumed without a coat, showing a 
summer frock of “two-bit” size dots on white; the other figure 
was costumed much the same, with the addition of a redingote 
of polka dot matching material. To balance the trim, two 
white rough straws were mounted on tall red lacquered hat 
stands. The carpeted floor was relieved through the use of 
designs worked out with ivory-colored sand. 

The New York Store, J. J. Haggerty, seemed to be attract- 


ing more than the average number of window wishers the 


past week with their varied displays of spring modes. Real- 
izing that the shopper’s eye is turned toward Easter, the 
passerby is more or less left to decide between the relative 
advantages of a coat and separate frock, a dress perhapis with 
bolero, a suit of impeccable tailoring, or something in the 
formal manner. PATOU TAKES FIRST HONORS WITH 
HIS DELIGHTFUL NEW COLOR COMBINATION— 
OPALINE, GREEN AND YELLOW” was the copy on the 
card in the corner window. Four figures were grouped, two 
facing the street and two the arcade. These figures wore semi- 
formal frocks of pastel shades of green and yellow. Costume 
jewelry was shown on stands near the glass. Perhaps the most 
striking note in this carefully planned window was the novel 
floor covering. It consisted of twelve-inch square glass tiles in 
alternating shades, corresponding to the garments displayed. 
While the display, as described, may not seem an example of 
outstanding artistry, a careful check on the percentage of 





The 1931 Schwabacher-Frey “pen” display. 
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shoppers who were arrested by this window and the conver- 
sational interest induced by it was ample proof that it had 
appeal. 

Moving on up to the Seventh and Flower Street corner of 
Barker Brothers, we learned that W. G. McGuiness scored 
heavily with his “Karpen Week” series. The corner window 
was a human action window, and it stopped every passerby. 
Before each breadth of glass one saw a Karpen workman 
engaged in the business of manufacturing furniture. At the 
time the window was viewed, one workman was busy with the 
carving of a mirror frame, while the other upholstered a divan. 
With the exception of the tools, blueprints, work benches, 
upholstery and padding material, there was no attempt to add 
to the display in any way. The shoppers showed much interest 
in the progress of the craftsmen as they worked. The word 
“Karpen” was always visible on the coveralls of the artisans. 
Other windows along Seventh and Flower Streets were taste- 
fully exploiting Karpen-made goods. 

Action windows are, and have been, much in evidence in the 
larger stores here. Mr. Bell, of the Broadway Department 
Store, is a believer in animation, especially in the displaying 
of such merchandise as notions. His notions window, coupled 
with action, produced a particularly agreeable sales graph for 
that department. - And so it goes wherever action is employed, 
with an even keener rise of interest in windows employing 
human action. A famous “ten-cent store” with a location on 
Broadway stepped up their sales in hosiery not long ago 
through the simple expedient of parading a young lady up and 
down the window stage, trimly sheathed in becoming hosiery. 
It is true that she pointed out the merits of the hosiery to the 
shoppers through the medium of various cards; nevertheless, 
it was the action, and not the cards, which commanded the 
initial attention and held it. 

No one seems to doubt the efficacy of the Eastman Kodak 
stores in their constant “window movies” whereby attention is 
called to their various styles of kodaks and photographic equip- 
ment. Perhaps you may not want to tuck a “home movie 
outfit” under your arm at the moment, but the impression does 
stick in your memory and find yourself on the way to the store 
with the interesting and graphic display when you are in need 
of such supplies. It hasn’t been long since “hook-on” ties for 
men were window-demonstrated through the application of 
human action. Admittedly they did not catch on immediately, 
but now a ready-tied bow is worn in the best circles. 

Each year the Schwabacher-Frey Co., stationers, present a 
novel window which brings them in more than one hundred 
added customers each day. According to J. Clay Thomas, 
in charge of display, this brings each customer into the store 
twice. He leaves his pen for repair; consequently, he must 
return to get it. According to Mr. Thomas’ figures, which, by 
the way, seemed a very conservative estimate, the increase in 
pen repair business totals one hundred persons over the average 
each day. In addition to this, purchases in other departments 
show an appreciable upward trend. 

The lettering in the window this year is black on an orange 
background. This color scheme is carried out in the smaller 
cards and on the checked material used for floor covering. 
Underneath the caption, SERVICE WITH A SMILE! are 
seated two workmen in orange smocks and overseas caps of 
the same material piped with black. The repair work and the 
lettering of pens and pencils with ind:vidual names are accom- 
plished in the window. A cleared runway extends through the 
center of the window to the rear in order to give the clerks 
access to the workmen for the delivery of more writing tools 
in need of repair. This added action seems to increase the 
interest of the shopper outside the window and obviously is 
proof to him that the fellow at his elbow, who a moment ago 
was examining so dubiously a fountain pen of untold mileage, 
has accepted Schwabacher-Frey’s invitation to take advantage 
of this annual offer. In addition to this, the customer learns, 
on leaving his pen for repair, that his claim check may be the 
lucky one which will receive a Waterman set free after the 
window demonstration has been completed. One learns from 
Mr. Thomas that this feature alone brings in many customers. 
One also learns that the sales in ink, stationery and other items 
take a decided jump, and new friends are made who have not 
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been aware of the quality and friendliness of Schwabacher- 
Frey service. And all through the medium of action. 

Contrary to the opinion of a number of seasoned display- 

men, Mr. Thomas believes in displaying a quantity of merchan- 
dise, for, as he states, he has learned that the average shopper 
is not discouraged by the showing of varied equipment if it is 
carefully arranged. It is Mr. Thomas’ opinion that both me- 
chanical and human action have a definite place in display. 
His opinions are secured through a careful check-up through 
the medium of sales, and it is from these ascending sales graphs 
that Mr. Thomas has derived his conviction regarding action. 
If action brings definite and profitable business increase, then 
then why not introduce it into display? Stand before a window 
some day soon—say a window showing a frock or evening 
gown—and note how often the feminine shopper exclaims, 
“TI wonder what the back looks like,” or “Oh, I wish I could 
see the back!” 
One displayman this month is using full length mirrors to 
overcome this difficulty with telling effect, but would a digni- 
fied turntable be out of the way? You say it is “old stuff.” 
Perhaps, but it is being used in the display of a brililant show- 
ing of gems, and it is noticeable along automobile row to 
further the enticing charms of cars in the $4,000 class—a far 
cry from suits, formal wear and dinner gowns. 

The lettered sign with a few carbon lamps behind it has 
passed into limbo, along with the apothecary’s colored water 
bottles. Animated signs are dignified attention-getters, then 
why not animation? Animation plus dignity in display should 
not necessarily start and stop with the December holidays. 

During the month Barker Bros. expanded their endeavors 
by ‘purchasing the Chesterfield Furniture Co., on Wilkshire 
Boulevard. Closely following this announcement, the Broad- 
way Department Store purchased the Hollywood Department 
Store of B. H. Dyas Co. They will rename the establishment 
the “Broadway-Hollywood.” Since Stuart Raymond, who 
was in charge of displays at both Dyas stores, remains with 
the Dyas Seventh Street establishment, Mr. Bell, in charge of 
displays at the Broadway, will no doubt have a capable assist- 
ant at the Broadway Hollywood. 





PROSPER WITH NEMO-FLEX IN 1931 
Sy conjunction with a nation-wide advertising campaign, 
featuring the special value merchandise on sale during that 
week, Kops Bros., Inc., New York, have for the last six years 
been conducting a Nemo Week window display contest. The 
contest this year is for the week of May 4. Rules and prizes 
are as follows: 

Class A—Cities under 150,000 population: First prize, $100; 
second prize, $50; third prize, $25; fourth prize, $15; fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth prizes, $10. 

Class B—Cities over 150,000 population: First prize, $100; 
second prize, $50; third prize, $25; fourth prize, $15; fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth prizes, $10. 

The determination of the winners of this contest will be 
based on the originality and artistry of design with which they 
express a specific selling idea in Nemo-flex foundation gar- 
ments for summer. 

2. The display must appear in the window the week of 
Monday, May 4, 1931. 

3. In each window the name Nemo-flex must apear in letters 
no less than three inches high. 

4. Judgment will be based on photographs of the actual 
windows as decorated for Nemo Week. The expense of the 
photograph is to be borne by the dealer. Do not submit col- 
ored photographs. 

5. This contest is restricted to dealers who had Nemo-flex 
in stock or on order prior to the first announcement of this 
contest. 

6. Special materials to be supplied by Kops Bros., Inc., 
(Traveling Nemo-flex display units not permissible in contest.) 

7. Prize winners will be determined by a board of compe- 
tent judges, none of whom is connected with Kops Bros., Inc., 
and each of whom is recognized as an expert in his line. 

8. Contest closes June 1, 1931. 
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Grand prize $150.00. 


DENNISON’S WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 

HE year 1931 calls for aggressive window displays—dis- 

plays so effective that they provide that additional urge 
necessary, in times like this, to put over an increase in sales 
volume. An open display is a high efficiency factor in retail 
selling, but a combination of a good window and an open dis- 
play can’t be beat. One brings people into the store and the 
other sells them. 

The Dennison Manufacturing Co. is sponsoring a national 
window display contest. There are absolutely no strings tied 
to it. Dealers, clerks, salesmen, installation men or anyone 
who installs window displays are eligible for a cash prize. A 
framed certificate is given with each prize. See page 39 for 
details. 





SCHACK’S NEW FLORAL PARADE BOOK 

Schack’s new floral parade book has just been issued. This 
new book on the subject of decorated floats and automobiles 
has been issued for the benefit of the. displayman in giving 
him ideas and suggestions for the building of floats and the 
decorating of touring cars and sedans. 

It contains a great number of illustrations, showing the 
complete float and gives in detail the approximate amount of 
materials required to decorate them. There is also illustrated 
and described a new line of specially designed decorations 
for floral parade use. 

Any one interested in the subject and floral parades and 
the building of floats may write the Schack Artificial Flower 
Co., Chicago, and.ask them to send their new floral parade 
book. It’s free for the asking. 





BALCOMB TO BE WARD’S RETAIL DISPLAY HEAD 

Montgomery Ward & Co. have appointed Carl Balcomb dis- 
play director of their retail stores. Mr. Balcomb succeeds Carl 
Haecker, who was recently made assistant retail sales promotion 
and advertising manager of the company. Mr. Balcomb joined 
Ward’s a number of years ago, coming from Davenport. He 
has veen very active in the I. A. D. M., and in the past few 
years has been prominent in the Chicago Display Men’s Club. 





JACK HILTON LOCATES IN SOUTH 
Jack Hilton, known in display circles from coast to coast, 
is now a display manager of an exclusive clothing shop 
which was opened last month in the Neuces Hotel, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, by Abe Klein. 





FOGEL IN NEW ROCHELLE 
Jack Fogel, formerly of Schindel’s Department Stores, Inc., 
is now associated with. the display department of Hahr’s 
Chain Stores. He is in charge of displays at the New 
Rochelle, N. Y., store. 





PARKER WITH HERPOLSHEIMER CO. 
William Parker, secretary, Grand Rapids Display Club, 
and formerly of Steketee’s, is now associated with the display 
department of the’ Herpolsheimer Co. .#**+ -~--- = 
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A. Roeder, display manager, Wm. H. Block 
Co., Indianapolis, secures a very startling 
effect with silks by elevating a draped figure 
on a platform and then sweeping fabric from 


the center, behind the figure, to each side. 





Anthony Ficeto, display manager, Bedford 
Silk House, Waterbury, Conn., shows what 
beautiful effects can be obtained when silk 
is pleated over cut-out background effects. 
The entire window was in shades of green. 
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A, Roeder again shows excellent judgment 
and variety of effects and balance in this 
extremely beautiful yet simple display. Pic- 
ture the material, shantung, blended. from 
cardinal red to cream yellow. Notice the 
perfect perspective balance. 
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“Walk Into Spring—By Way of the Indi- 
vidual Shoe Shop,” is the copy on the card 
in this interesting Franklin Simon & Co., 
New York, window. Mechanical balance has 
been used to good advantage. The back- 
ground consists of a five-panel screen on 


which the flower motif has been painted. 


—_ 


From London, Selfridge & Co., Ltd., comes 

] this display of hosiery that is without an 
; j equal. The idea is new, forceful, attractive, 
; : carefully arranged, and has a punch not 
usually found in hosiery windows. The dis- 

1 play would have been improved had the cards 


been used on the left. 


in this Enna Jettick window. Strong, post- ENNA J ET CK 


Ss : ° : Qr re 
tive colors of red, orange and yellow were a SHOES | re 


blended from the center. Seven shoe styles 


Another striking “Roeder” creation is shown 
g 


were featured. The display made a startling 
flash and compelled attention. Shoe window 


styles are changing. 
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The Young Man in Display 


3y J. H. “RICHTER 
Display Manager, The Fair, Chicago 


HE young man just entering the display field 
today has an opportunity to advance more 
quickly and to a greater degree than ever 
before, but to advance to any great degree of 

success in any field is seldom, if ever, a path of roses. 
Only by the concentration of sincere effort, study and 
constant acquirement of knowledge will the young man 
lift-himself above the ordinary in his work. The aver- 
age young man in display work is just like the average 
man in any field, and to climb above that average means 
long hours of hard work and plenty of it. 

Too many young men enter the field of display with 
the adea of large salaries immediately being paid them 
for their artistic ability. Large salaries are paid today 
by retail organizations, larger than ever before, but 
thesé salaries are only and always for full value received. 
A pot of paint and a brush never made a successful 
artist, and a limited knowledge of art and a colored 
smock never made a successful displayman. 





Springtime at the Fair, Chicago, J. H. Richter, display manager. 




















Modern display is very much more than the ability 
to create an artistic masterpiece in the form of a dis- 
play setting. Display is, always has been and always 
will be, in connection with merchandise, simply the 
means to an end, and that end is—the sale of merchan- 
dise. 

‘This applies to every phase of merchandise display, 
including the so-called institutional type of display, 
which sells indirectly, but, nevertheless, sells if it is 
successful. 

The ability to quickly and correctly analyze the 
problems of your job and to plan and develop your work 
to meet the requirements of your job is to have funda- 
mental characteristics of success in your work. 

It does not matter where you are located. All the 
successful displaymen are not in the large stores in the 
cities. There are capable displaymen everywhere, in 
small towns as in large cities. Good work developed 
to an unusual degree will attract attention sooner or 
later anywhere. Many a young 
man in a small town job will 
feel this is not the fact in his 
case, but the experience of many 
successful display executives 
proves my assertion. My per- 
sonal experience has been in 
small towns, small cities and 
large cities, and I have never 
found real effort unrewarded 
anywhere. 

There are many avenues for 
seeking information open to the 
young man just entering the 
display field today, if he is sin- 
cere in his efforts and takes 
advantage of every opportunity 
to develop his ability and ex- 
perience. Unless he does this 
he will simply be an average 
displayman without the promise 
of becoming a display executive, 
for there is much more than the 
ability to make a good window 
display necessary to fill an ex- 
evutive’s position. 

The ability to plan and exe- 
‘cute the display work of a large 
store requires an extensive train- 
ing in display, of course, but, 
in addition, the display executive 
must be familiar with every 
phase of his work, such as where 
to buy his display materials at 
the right price, and he must 
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know at least the rudiments of architectural design, that 
he may plan and execute his work with the knowledge 
that his setting is correct, and, even though he does not 
actually do the work in his own department, he must 
possess this knowledge to be able to direct and super- 
vise the work of others. 

He must have the ability to get along with others 
without friction ; to fit in with the ideas and plans of the 
organization where he is employed, and, above all, he 
must have initiative to keep abreast of ever-changing 
conditions, for when an engineer builds a bridge, that 
bridge remains as evidence of his ability, but the dis- 
playman’s work is short-lived; he cannot point to past 
successes, for they are gone and quickly forgotten. 

The opportunities to broaden his activities are 
numerous. For, in a large or small store, ability is 
sought for and rewarded in proportion; good work is 
noticed, and the man who does it soon finds his advice 
and knowledge sought for in other activities. 

It is a rare combination to find any one man who is 
a perfect executive and a creative artist, but a display- 
man with creative ability can develop his executive 
ability to that point where he will be able to select and 
direct the efforts of others, using his acquired know- 
ledge and natural creative ability to know when and 
where to use the correct thing in his work; in other 
words, “You don’t have to be a hen to know a good egg 
from a bad one.” 





CANNON MILLS DISPLAY CONTEST 

Believing that attractive window displays should be en- 
couraged and that effective displays will do much to sell 
merchandise during 1931, Cannon Mills is inaugurating a 
nation-wide contest among department stores for “the best 
windows on Cannon merchandise appearing between March 
15 and October 15, 1931.” Twelve prizes of $50 each are 
offered to displaymen throughout the country, four going 
to the best windows in stores of cities of 500,000 and over; 
four in cities from 500,000 to 100,000; and four in cities under 
100,000. All entries to the contest will be made by photo- 
graph, each store submitting one or more, as desired. The 
only requirements are that the display be of Cannon towels, 
style or staple, or Cannon sheets, and that the name“ Cannon” 
appear in the window. Announcement of prizes will be made 
November 1, 1931. Checks will be made payable to the 
window display manager directly, unless the store’s policy is 
to the contrary. Wherever a different policy exists, check 
will be made out according to the store’s wishes. 

In addition to the prizes, wide acknowledgment will be 
given to the selected windows and to their creators. Every 
aid will be given entries to the contest by Cannon Mills. 
Colorful window cards, celluloid plaque reproductions of 
Cannon national advertising and impressive window streamers 
will be sent gratis on request. In addition, large wooden cannons 
are available on loan to be decorated with towels should it 
seem desirable to dramatize still further the Cannon name. 

“Having talked with scores of window displaymen 
throughout the country,” explained the advertising manager 
of Cannon Mills, “we have realized what a difficult subject 
towels are for an interesting window display. To help over- 
come this difficulty, Cannon Mills. has organized a free 
window service which brings to the attention of the window 
display manager three or four suggestions each month based 
on actual windows done by experienced display artists. Al- 
though we shall continue this service throughout the year 
we wish to make it clear, from the contest point of view, 
that the service is one of suggestion only. Believing as we 
do that there should be more universal acknowledgement of 
a good window job well done, we shall feature not only the 
prizé winning windows but the brains behind the windows 
as well.” 
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Thoee's Mel Final Touch” 
in Displays Like This 


T’S really effective, this final touch—this 
feeling of life—that Fairy Forms lend to 
hosiery displays. For these forms ARE life- 
like, both in shape and in their natural balance 
and poise. And being life-like, they attract 
attention—and create sales. 

Fairy Forms are made of flesh-like Fairylite, 
molded to the shape of a well-formed leg and 
foot. They are weighted in the toe, to stand 
poised and balanced without support. They 
are so smooth that they can be used safely 
with the sheerest chiffon. And they’re easy to 
keep clean—a damp cloth will do it. 

Write today for our descriptive folder show- 
ing the entire Fairy Form family, consisting 
of men’s, women’s, and children’s forms. It 

‘ contains several inter- 
esting display ideas. 
Fairy Forms are sold 
by jobbers every- 
where. 


This is the Women’s NeHi 
which is also shown in top 
illustration. It is suitable for 
displaying all types of women’s 
osiery. Ht. 16%". Price $6 
a pair. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
Auburn, New York 


Licensed Manufacturing Branches 


Unitep Last Co., Ltp., Montreal, Que. 
Northampton Paris Frankfort Melbourne 
England France Germany Australia 





Tair 


PROTFCTED BY AMERICAN 


Sell O vims 


Hosiery ‘AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
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“IMPOSSIBLE” 


It’s Hard to Find that Word in Display Manager’s Vocabulary 


sy E. L. WESTBROOK 
Display Manager, Alex Loeb, Inc., Meridian, Miss. 


N this day and age there seems to be nothing 
impossible. A few short years ago and in 
the age of the ordinary stock show window 
we used to go to the picture shows and see 

settings that reflected in a small way, the future and 
we wondered how “mere man” could conceive of such 
ideas and looked upon them as a wonder of the age. 
Today those settings would be far short of the set- 
tings that we have now, even in our show windows. 


In this age the modern displayman is called upon 
to accomplish things that even today are considered 
by many people “wonders” of the age in which we 
live. It is the day of keen competition in every line 
of business. It is an era of modernism and the dis- 
playman more than anyone else is usually taxed be- 
yond his thinking capacity to create settings for our 
windows that will please the ever-wanting public that 
is never satisfied. 

Today we create and re-create ideas upon ideas, 
each displayman continually stepping out ahead of 
his fellow men with ideas that are in every sense 
“modern” and in keeping with the times. Tomorrow, 
his brother in art, as some of us term him, creates a 
setting far in advance of anything that has been 
shown which makes the public gasp and wonder what 
sort of creatures we displaymen really are. 

Little do they know what parts the displayman 
plays in this ever advancing age of the moderns and 
modern age of merchandising. Little do they know 
of the hundreds of things of every conceivable nature 
the modern displayman is called upon to accomplish 
in order to hold his place in this fast world of humans. 
Some and even one, of the things that we are some- 
times called upon to do in order to keep business on 
the hum would seem just plain out “impossible” to 
many people, and yet, on and on we go, creating ideas. 
Some of which are many times not appreciated by our 
employers, and as an example and during the Christ- 
mas rush, an elevator in one of these modern stores 
stopped. It so happened that an elevator mechanic 
was not available and that the necessary parts would 
have to be ordered from another city and the display- 
man was called as usual. 

To have this car out of operation during that 
rush meant a loss in dollars and cents to the mer- 
chant, however, it so happened that the displayman 
accomplished the “impossible” and had the car going 
inside of ten minutes. 

We are sometimes termed 


‘ 


‘window trimmers,” 


many of us having executive ability, knowledge of 
technique, pleasing personalities, born and _ self- 
created, and many times more energy than is usually 
found in a young colt or a high powered electric wire. 
We do not term ourselves along any “one” line, such 
as a mechanic, an artist or so on. It is an everyday 
occurrence to be calledupon to accomplish something 
that to the ordinary layman would seem nearly im- 
possible. There is nothing we cannot do and some- 
times I wonder if we should not be termed “Jacks of 
all trades.” When it comes to art we are there. 
When it comes to mechanics we are all there and by 
a large majority. As a matter of fact and without 
boasting, a thing which a real displayman seldom 
does, there is nothing impossible for us save flying 
to the moon and I would dare say that if someone 
of us were handed that as a problem to solve, some 
energetic “window trimmer” would in time too short 
to mention devise some method that would create 
right before the human eye that thing impossible—a 
trip to the moon. 

That is the way many people picture the average 
or better than average displayman. The thing ac- 
complished by us every day with all ease is just 
another problem solved and is in no wise a thing 
impossible to us. We have made a study of all things 
with human nature thrown in and we just go on 
creating ideas and settings that will keep the prestige 
of our firms to the highest standard of perfection. We 
are just “Jacks of all trades,” ever dreaming, ever 
experimenting, ever accomplishing on through the 
years things that appeal to the general public, set- 
tings that create every form of emotion, things that 
reflect the past and the future of someone in every- 
day life. The men behind the scenes, ever onward we 
go, searching for new wonders of life and new fields 
of endeavor. In the age of moderns, the display 
executive ; through us is reflected the life of the world, 
past, present and future. 





NAMM STORE DISPLAY DRAMATIZES SALE 

The Namm Store, Brooklyn, in its display windows re- 
cently dramatized the slogan, “Keep the Wheels of Industry 
Going—Keep Your Dollars Making Jobs.” This slogan was 
not only used in the windows but in all of the store adver- 
tising and on the posters which were shown throughout the 
store. In the feature window at the corner of Hoyt and 
Fulton Streets, an actual scene in the corner of a large 
factory was reproduced showing the belted wheels in motion 
and attached to machines which would produce merchandise. 
A time clock and two men figures clad in working clothes 
completed the picture. 
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or Cut-out Displays 





The above two displays, designed and built by 
the Advertisers Display Studios, Chicago, pro- 
vide an interesting contrast in the uses of Cornell 
Wood Board and illustrate its wide adaptability 


to any design. The large display of the Capitol 


Building, built in relief, for a special convention - 


of the Indiana Society, at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, is 50 feet wide. It illustrates the 
adaptability of Cornell Wood Board to massive, 
structural designing. The small display for the 
Union Bank of Chicago finished in several colors 
shows the possibilities for fine poster work that 
are provided by this time-tested wall board. 


Cornell Wood Board gives designers of all 
classes of displays, counter cards, signs, 
notion trays, aisle stands and booths, 
unlimited opportunity for originality. No 
limit as to shape or size. This dense, grain- 


less board cuts to any shape without risk # 


of chipping or splitting. Small pieces cut 
as accurately as large panels. 


be 





Leading Display Men 


Use ( Ornell 


Any Style 
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WOOD BOARD 





Cornell Wood Board takes all color 
treatments. Its smooth surface is 
specially prepared for painting with 
enamel, lacquer, calcimine, oil or water 
color paint, or plastic paint. Cornell 
is rigid and strong. Displays made of 
this strong, rigid wall board may be 
dismantled and the pieces used—recut, 
repainted—again and again. Order 
from your dealer—or write us today. 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


307 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ornell 


WOOD BOARD} 
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A rain window by M. G. Hoge, display manager for Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., wholesale, Chicago. 


LEt 17 RAIN 
—hatt Lt FOUR 


PRIL, the month of rain, is with us again, 
but, without the showers, we couldn’t have 


May flowers. So, as they said in Chicago,- 


at Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Wholesale, and 
at Lord & Taylor’s New York, “Let it rain; we’re pre- 
pared for it.” 

M. G. Hoge, creator of the Chicago display, shown 
above, emphasized, very dramatically, the idea of rain 
and flowers, while R. Wallace, of Lord & Taylor, 
focused attention on the merchandise by omitting any 


suggestion of an exterior other than the cloud cut-out 


and “string” rain. 

The idea, however, is extremely effective and com- 
paratively simple to reproduce. White or silver strings 
are fastened to the window valance, or to some fixture 


“Whon. Aput~ weeps. ite girliel- 


R. Wallace, display manager for Lord & Taylor, New York, lets it rain. 


immediately behind, pulled to the window floor, and 
secured in place. It is very important that you get 
and keep the strings tight; rain, when it falls, doesn’t 
sag. 

If such a display is reproduced, use a dark back- 
ground and secure contrast. White strings will not 
show up effectively in front of a light background. At 
Lord & Taylor’s, black velvet covered the entire back- 
ground and the contrast secured is very marked. The 
clouds can be cut out of practically any type of window 
board. If clouds are used, keep them as modern as 
possible; don’t attempt to make them realistic. Paint 
them a solid grey and outline them in white. If you 
are clever with a brush, two or more tones of grey can 
be used. 3 
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BOSTON 


The I. A. D. M. Convention City 
By LOUIS MARCUS 


Marcus Window Display Service, Boston, Mass. 


|S amueectetiae displaymen: If you can take your vacation 

during June, plan on spending four days of it in Boston 
at the convention of the I. A. D. M., June 15-18. For here, 
in addition to the interesting events and exhibits of the con- 
vention, you will will find a cordial New England welcome 
and a city that is rich in historical shrines. 

Much of America’s early history was written in Boston. 
Here at T Wharf took place the famous “Boston Tea Party,” 
which was the colonists’ reply to the unjust Stamp Act. 
Farther along the waterfront is the UeS. Navy Yard, which 
is the resting place of the frigate “Constitution,” the most 
famous of the Revolutionary War battlships. The Bunker 
Hill Monument is located nearby, and commemorates the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

The next historical landmark is the old State House, which 
is located on State Street, the financial district, and is across 
the street from the scene of the Boston Massacre. Within 
walking distance is Faneuil Hall, the “Cradle of Liberty,” which 
is still used as a meeting place. 

The Boston Common, used as the winter coasting grounds 
by the colonial boys, is on Tremont Street, in the heart of the 
shopping district, and leads to the present State Capitol. Other 
historic landmarks are the harbor forts, which can be reached 
by bridge; Granary Burying Grounds, King’s Chapel, the Old 
South Church, Paul Revere’s house, and the Old North Church, 
from whose belfry Paul Revere received the signals that started 
him on his memorable ride. 

Within a few miles of Boston are located the historic battle- 
fields of Lexington and Concord, where was “fired the shot 
heard round the world.” South of Boston is Quincy, birth- 
place of two presidents, John Adams and his son, John Quincy 
Adams. Farther down the south shore, at Plymouth, is the 
famous Plymouth Rock, landing place of the Pilgrim settlers. 

Boston is appropriately called the “City of Culture,” having 
an excellent educational system, the first high school in America 
and many world-famous universities. Interesting educational 
buildings are the Public Library, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

In the world of industry, Boston ranks high in the market- 
ing of wool, leather, shoes, candy and fish, and serves as the 
distributing point for industrial New England. Nearby manu- 
turing cities that are worth a visit are Lynn, women’s shoes; 
Brockton, men’s shoes; Lawrence, Fall River, New Bedford, 
textiles; Peabody, tanning, and Gloucester, fishing. 

There are many beautiful parks, ponds and beaches in 
Boston. The extensive park system is unusually attractive, 
beginning at the Fenway and continuing through Jamaicaway, 
the Arborway, and ending at Franklin Park, where there is a 
zoo and an aviary. The entire route is provided with excellent 
roads and bridle paths. 

June days. are warm here, but the nights are cool. For 
relief from the sun’s rays there are a dozen good public beaches 
that offer excellent bathing accommodations. Boat excursions 
to various points from Boston offer another means of enjoying 
the ocean breezes. And do you like sea food? There’s plenty 
of it at the Boston beaches. 

In the line.of amusements, Boston has high-class theatres, 
National atid<A merican League baseball games, public tennis 
courts, and. an up-to-date airport. Hotel accommodations are 
of the best ‘and rates are reasonable. 

And, further, Brother Displayman, bring along the Mrs. 
and the children. They'll like the New England climate, and 
remember—“You don’t know beans ’till you come to Boston.” 
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WINDOW 
DISPLAY 


| @ voncers will give $1125 
in gold—85 prizes in all— 
for the best window displays 


EXTRA PROFITS 
installed during the period 
May 1, 1931 to July 15, 1931. ON WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Why not snapshot one or more 
of your windows during this period and send the photos to 
Dennison’s Window Contest Committee? You may win one of the 
85 prizes—even the grand prize of $150 in gold! Think what an easy 
way this is to make your window displays earn extra profits for you! 


Complete Rules of Contest 
1. Distribution of Prizes. (A Framed Certificate with each Prize.) 





Grand Prize: $150 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 









Cities or towns] Cities ortownswith | Cities with a pop- 
with a population|a population of |ulation of 100,000 
of less than 15,000] 15,000 to 100,000 and over 
First Prize First Prize First Prize 
$100.00 $100.00 $100.00 
Second Prize Second Prize Second Prize 
$50.00 $50.00 $50.00 
Third Prize Third Prize Third Prize 
$25.00 $25.00 $25.00 
Five Next Best Five Next Best Five Next Best 
$10.00 $10.00 $10.00 
Twenty Next Best | Twenty Next Best | Twenty Next Best 
$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 

















2. Any window displays installed between May 1st and July 15th 
may win a prize. 

3. Take a photograph—snapshot, if you wish—of any window 
in your store and send (prepaid) to Window Contest Com- 
mittee, Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 

4. No window can win more than one prize. But any retailer may 
win a prize for each individual window in the store. 

5. Any one, except employees of Dennison’s and their families, 
may enter the contest. 

6. Any window competing for a prize must, in part, be decorated 

with crepe paper (any brand). 

All entries will be judged on this basis: Sales power—40 points ; 

Attraction—20 points; Display Arrangement—20 points; 

Effective or original use of crepe paper—20 points. In the 

event of a tie, the full amount of the prize will be paid to 

the tying contestants. 

8. The judges will be outstanding men in the display field, and 
not connected with Dennison’s. 

9. Announcements will be sent to winners as soon as possible 
after Midnight, July 15, 1931.~ 


7 


Mail this Enrollment Coupon 
T WINDOW CONTEST COMMITTEE %¢ 
Dennison Mfg. Company, Dept. D-45, Framingham, Mass. 


| 

: ne | 

Iam going to try for oneor more of the 85 prizes in the | 

Window Display Contest. Please send me fuil particu- 

lars, and include, FREE, Dennison Window Display ] 

Bulletin and Some Lessons in Window Decora:ing. | 
| 
| 
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Modernage 


In Its New Home 
By JOSEPH BLAINE 


ODERNAGE, after two years of steady develop- 

ment on Seventeenth Street, New York City, has 
outgrown its factory and showroom of modern furni- 
ture and now comes to 59 Fifth Avenue. Here Martin 
Feinman, founder of Modernage, has established a 
suite of rooms presenting a modern home, complete in 
every detail. The entrance is unique. The simple, 
sweeping lines of the plate glass window are followed 
out in the aluminum pipes, in the ramp of the stairs, 
and also in the Modernage lettering and the inset glass 
of the door. Inside, every inch of space has been put 
to good use. The front of the store contains lounges, 
chairs and incidental pieces in numerous groupings, 
and is also the main art gallery. Sculpture, wood 
carvings, paintings and modern lighting fixtures here 
demonstrate that Modernage completes the home in 
every detail of modern beauty. 

One of the first rooms which the visitor enters is 
the nursery, in shades of peach and blue, where every 
item has been built to scale. The wall paper design, of 
nursery rhyme theme, is carried into the upholstery and 
draperies. Adjoining the nursery is a sun room, with 
furniture in brown reed upholstered in modern plaid, 
with occasional tables of aluminum tubing and bakelite 
tops. The entire front of this room is a sunny window 
of frosted glass, which Marcell and Loetitia have draped 
with Vagues Modernes, a fabric shaded from yellow to 
deep green. 
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Nearby is the dining room, with a bridge or dining 
room table in black bakelite with red trim chairs to 
match. Here also is displayed one of the beautiful 
carved plaques in wood by the the young sculptor, 
Armatoss. 

Large, comfortable couches which take up half the 
wall space, a bureau which contains receptacles for 
every item of his personal property, a desk in bakelite 
and aluminum, built-in bookcases and a comfortable 
lounging chairs are found in the man’s den, a.room in 
deep brown. On the right is a completely equipped 
bar, now considered a necessary adjunct to the modern 
home. Its walls are done in silver and magenta paper, 
and there is a cozy corner for those who prefer to sit 
around a table rather than on a stool. 

Beautiful, simple, modern, the bedroom furniture 
is of harewood in its natural finish, a soft silver gray. 
The chimney corner, with comfortable armchairs, as 
well as a luxurious blonde caraculine bedspread, proves 
how comfortable and truly charming and feminine 
modern decoration has become. 

The crowning achievement, the music room created 
by Nathan George Horwitt, certainly embodies the 
latest achievement for the modern home. In an ex- 
ceedingly small space, Mr. Horwitt has shown a room 
where sound pictures and later television can be repro- 
duced in any modern home. The clever seat below the 
screen, for the lecturer or speaker, also contains the 
radio apparatus. 

A group of sculptures by Roy Sheldon, notably 
chromium plated bronzes, is being shown at the Mod- 
ernage galleries for a month. The levity and humor 
of Egmont Aren’s lamps, expressing such forms as 
sunflower, crinoline, theorem and calla lily, comprise 
another individual display. Armatoss, the sculptor, 
and painters, including Miss Reindell and Roy Gordon, 
are other artists represented. Nathan Horwitt and 


Oscar Barshak have created many of the ideas incor- 
porated in the galleries. 





Mimature bar, one of the features of the Modernage home. 


Right: Radio and television room, 
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“We Tell Them Why to Buy 


PARKERS 


You Tell Them Where” 


"THE slogan of the Parker Pen Co.—“We tell them 

why to buy Parkers—you tell them where’’—was 
rarely better illustrated than in the case of the S. D. 
Childs Company, prominent Chicago stationers, who 
recently featured a Parker window, using Parker “win- 
dow talker” displays to tie up the various points of 
Parkers’ superiority. 

The display includes Parker desk sets—single and 
combination (for pen and pencil )—duette sets, and in- 
dividual pens and pencils in the four sizes. 

“Like two pens for the price of one—for pocket, for 
desk,” says one sign. “From a pocket pen (or pencil) 
to a desk pen (or pencil) in ten seconds—simply change 
the pocket cap for tapered tip,’ says another. 

“New! A desk set with a pencil as well as a pen 
each convertible for pocked or desk in ten seconds.” 
“Pocket cap and tapered end free with Parker desk set.” 
“The same point—the same pen—in your pocket or on 
your desk—Parker Duofold Pen guaranteed for life,” 
say others. 

Miss Cheney, in charge of S. D. Child’s fountain 
pen department, has been most favorably impressed by 
the response this Parker window has caused. 

Literally scores of people have come in to examine 
the Parker convertibility feature, even though not buy- 
ing at the moment. Unusually large sales of desk sets 
resulted, and the sale of the individual Parker pens and 
pencils, as a result of the convertible feature, has been 
strengthened. 

Forty per cent of desk set purchasers, according to 
Miss Cheney, bought the new combination pen and 
pencil desk set. These customers, had Parker offered 
no double desk set, would have been content with the 
single desk set. 

The combination desk set is a larger unit of sale, 
and the added sale of the pencil, in addition to the pen, 
makes a third unit with the selling effort usual for a 
single unit sale-—Tribune Co-Operator, Chicago. 








S. D. Child’s, Chicago, display Parkers. 
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Cae ta 


Saying it with lighting fixtures at the Park Electric Co. 


The New Home of the 


Park Electric Co. 





HE modern lighting display sales room of the Park 

Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wis., shown herewith, is 
the outgrowth of a small fixture store. 

Since February, 1922, Robert Krocker, president, 
and John D. Guetzke, secretary and treasurer, have been 
building their business with the thought in mind to have 
for their customers a fixture display service that would 
depict to their customers fixtures as they would appear 
in their own home. 

Being aggressive and acquiring the fundamental 
knowledge of the fixture business, they grew until more 
spacious quarters were an absolute necessity, and, on 
November 1, 1930, moved into their own building built 
to their needs. Their sales for the months of December, 
1930, and January, 1931, were doubled over the same 
months of the previous year. 

Their personnel includes four outside salesmen, 
three store salesmen, six service men, three fixture 
craftsmen, a bookkeeper, and a designer, Mr. E. Rich- 
ard Segall. Mr. Segell designs those fixtures which 
must be in keeping with the architecture of a new home. 





SMALL STORE ARRANGEMENT BOOKLET 

The domestic distribution department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has announced publication of 
a booklet called “Small Store Arrangement.” It contains 112 
pages and describes the benefits available to a merchant through 
the modern method of store layout, with particular emphasis 
on the drug, dry goods, hardware,and grocery lines. Applica- 
tion of general principles is suggested to art, auto accessory, 
electrical, delicatessen and paint stores. It does not apply to 
exclusive specialty shops, department stores and personal ser- 
vice shops. Principles of modern store arrangement and types 
of equipment are illustrated throughout the book. Before and 
after pictures show remarkable changes made in stores through- 
out the country—changes that have produced increased volume 
and decreased operating expenses. Pictures illustrate the kind 
of assistance heing given by wholesalers, manufacturers, trade 
associations and trade publications, the Department of Com- 
merce, and store arrangement specialists. Authorities in the 
store: arrangement field have gone 3 in making the booklet 
one of unusual practical value. Copié$ are available from the 
domestic distribution department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, at twenty-five cents a copy. 
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The Effectiveness 
of Simplicity 


By RAY MARTIN 
Consolidated Gas Co., New York 


XTREME simplicity is the rule followed in 

the design of displays for the Consolidated 

Gas Co. of New York, allowing as it does the 

observer to concentrate on the few points of 

the display that are all-important. Five displays illus- 

trating the effectiveness of simplicity are shown with 
this article. 

In the case of the window captioned, GEE, 
MOTHER, IT’S COLD, a curved background of the 
simplest sort is used to define the vignette, if you will, 
of home life that we choose to use as an advertisement. 
In this case realism is the rule; hence, the photographic 
cut-out figure. 

In sharp contrast is the display headed NO MORE 
MATCHES. Here modern abstract design is used as 





in a cigarette 
its taste... 


fA WATER HEATER 
ITS CONVENIENCE 


WATER AT AN 
ANY DA 
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Simplicity is paramount in Consolidated Gas displays. 


a vehicle for the somewhat startling copy. You will 
note that while this design is modern it is in no sense 
cubistic or bizarre. While this type of display advr- 
tising has been likened to a glorified sign, it is most 
effective in stimulating interest in gas appliances. It is 
directly dependent upon the effectiveness of its two 
elements—copy and design. In this window I feel that 
both are worthy of the reputation the displays of the 
Consolidated Gas Co. are fortunate enough to enjoy. 
The display headed, IN A CIGARETTE IT’S 
TASTE, obviously appropriates the slogan of a nation- 
ally advertised cigarette; hence, due credit is given. 
You will note that in the rendering of such advertising 
we do not confine ourselves to any one technique. Asa 
matter of fact, we strive for variety in such renderings, 


Will it be your luck to enjoy 
effortless heat this winter? 
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THE SOFTEST STEP 
OFT ENOUGH 


RST 





Playing up simplicity. 


because, after all, what we say about an automatic gas 
water heater today is essentiolly the same as the sales 
appeal we advanced yesterday. 

POKER is a display done entirely in tempora color. 
The poker players themselves are in full color, whereas 
the background figure is done in half tone values to 
assist in putting over the idea that one of the players 
has difficulty in keeping his mind off the cellar in his 
home. Obviously, this type of advertising is only used 
in August and September. 

COSTS NO MORE THAN YOUR DAILY 
BREAD is one of a series of simile window display 
advertisements that we have been using for the past six 
or eight months. Comparing the operating cost of a 
gas refrigerator to such staples as bread has a way of 
making the inexpensive operation of this appliance stick. 
You may recall that we have used this same idea in 
connection with the cost of daily carfare, dails news- 
papers, et cetera. 

The other display, THE SOFTEST STEP ISN’T 
SOFT ENOUGH, shows an effective use of life-size 
photo cutouts and has a strong human interest appeal. 





In the Swim 
(Continued from page 14) 

The new fashions in bathing caps are millinery 
modes. The self-same fashions that make a woman 
smart on the street have been adapted for the beach! 
The little hat that is worn far back on the head— 
snugly, slickly fashioned to keep the hair dry in the 
surf! The young looking beret, the turn-hack | rin 
that makes a flattering frame for the face, the charm- 
ing draped turban are all represented. 

Colors are becoming indeed! Clear, full colors— 
colors that flatter skin tones—shining yellows, bright, 
clear red, turquoise, coral pink, black combined with 
color, all white or white with color! Rea‘ly there ‘s 
no reason for the new caps not to occupy an impor- 
tant place in sales this summer. The right fashions— 
the right displays—the right prices—-a combination 
hard to beat. 

Display merchandise and caps used in designing 
accompanying sketches were furnished through the 
courtesy of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., and the 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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This NON-WARPING 
BOARD builds 

Rigid, Non-Warping 
DISPLAYS 




















Rigidity, and ease of handling, 
cutting and decorating—are the 
prime requisites of a display board. 
Compo-Board fits perfectly. Its 
core is of Redwood sections — 
they prevent warping. Its tough, 
smooth surface takes any finish. 





A special compound cements the 
surface to the core—making it 





moisture proof and fire resisting. 
It cuts clean, and nails firmly. 
Displays of all types can be 
made more satisfactorily with 
Compo-Board. It can be depended 
upon to remain rigid and true for 
the life of the display, and has 
proved this ability through 38 


years of use. Some of the 














largest and most important [RYJWepfe)1 
display jobs in the country SPECIAL BOARD 
are handled with Compo- A lighter weight board of clean wood 
Board. Send today for. fibres —Waldort Spec al will answer 
sample and facts. every need for smaller display work 
9 ‘ 

Compo-Board’s price Was Te- Its spec al surface can be washed for re- 

duced last fall—yet itis the same use and takes decoration of every kind 


high quality board in red or tan. 


Its price is low. It has unusual rigidity 


a 2.2 9? Pees 8 bn 4 7; 832 





THE COMPO-BOARD COMPANY 


rLemo 4436 Lyndale Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me sample of Compo-Board_- ---_- also 
Waldorf Special Board - --- -- 
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‘Display (?linics 


To Be Powerful Feature of Boston I. A.D. M. Convention 
----Exposition to Show Country’s Leading Display Products 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 


Secretary, International Association of Display Men, Chicago 


WELL-ORGANIZED, enthusiastic machine in per- 

fect harmony is now making rapid strides toward 

the completion of details to make the thirty-fourth 

annual convention and exposition of the International 
Association of Display Men a success that will long be re- 
membered. It will be held at Boston, June 15-18. 

President David A. Morey, Boston Display Men’s Club, 
manifesting great enthusiasm, reports that all Boston com- 
mittees have been completed and are now working in conjunc- 
tion with the regularly appointed convention directors and 
chairmen. The local committees are as follows: 

Director of Manufacturers’ Exposition in charge of New 
England District—John Harvey, Edison Electric [luminating 
Co. Educational Committee—Frank McCann, chairman, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; Samuel Branz, William Filene Sons Co.; 
William Greenstein, Leopold-Morse Co.; Walter Ashley, Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Co.; Edward Sherman, Kennedy 
Clothing Co. 

Membership Committee—Fred Henning, chairman, Bon 
Marché Dry Goods Co., Lowell, Mass.; Morris Ginns, Lowell 
Falls, Mass.; Leon Dexter, J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., and 
Clayton Welch, William Filene Sons Co., Boston. 

Publicity Committee—John Harvey, chairman; Frank Tay- 
lor; John Waite, Brine’s Co., and James J. Burns, United Dis- 
play Service, Boston. 





Minn 


The Ladies’ Committee that will be in charge of entertain- 
ment for the members of the I. A. D. M. Ladies’ Auxiliary and 
feminine convention guests is composed of the following: Miss 
Constance Swift, chairlady, C. Crawford Hallidge Co.; Miss 
Norton, K. T. Slattery Co.; Mrs. Arthur Hennigan, Mrs. 
Walter Kelley and Mrs. Frank McCann. 

The management of the Hotel Bradford, Boston convention 
headquarters, advises that special attention is being exercised 
in the interests of the 1931 I. A. D. M. meeting, and that every- 
thing possible will be done in an effort to make the Boston 
conclave one of the best in I. A. D. M. history. All ball rooms, 
lounges, writing rooms and dining halls will be at the exclu- 
sive command of the [. A. D. M. during the days of the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Morey further reports that his special committee on 
entertainment and banquet is well along with its plans and 
indicates that visiting delegates will be treated to a real sur- 
prise on the evening of Wednesday, June 17, the annual get- 
together night of the I. A. D. M. 

From Philadelphia, the headquarters of I. A. D. M. Presi- 
dent Emile Schmidt, comes the word that he is highly pleased 
with the convention progress thus far made, and he manifests 
great optimism concerning the success of the thirty-fourth 
annual meeting. Particularly gratifying is the report from 
displaymen from every section of the country indicating inten-. 

tions to be present at the Boston 

‘ eee fi meeting. Mr. Schmidt is collabo- 
ee es 3 rating closely with the various direc- 

tors and committee chairmen, with 
perhaps his greatest efforts being 
directed toward the completion of 
a program of clinic departmentals 
of highest calibre. Already a num- 
ber of the country’s outstanding 
display managers, merchandising 
managers and advertising directors 
have indicated a desire to assume 
places on these important programs. 

The office of the director of the 
I. A. D. M. Manufacturers’ Expo- 
sition reports that all exhibit spaces 
on the Grand Ball Room floor of the 








Bradford Hotel have been sold and 
assigned, and as we go to press more 
than one-half of the locations on the 
mezzanine have been reserved. It 
is further stated that within the next 
ten days 20,000 convention stickers 
will be distributed to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies, merchant or- 
ganizations and associations of com- 
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The new I. A. D. M. membership certificate. 


 peesioem = oy merce. These stickers will be used 
{ mae =60on outgoing mail and call attention 
camahed pees to the I. A. D. M.’s big Boston con- 


vention, clinic and exposition of 
display equipment and decorations. 

Word reaches the headquarters 
office to the effect that Carl V. 


Haecker, third vice-president of the I. A. D. M., and president 
of the Chicago Display Men's Club, will lead a big delegation 
of Chicago displaymen to the Boston meeting. Mr. Haecker, 
one of the association’s outstanding members, will also appear 
on the clinic program, a position in which he has few equals. 

A special concession of one and one-half fare on the certifi- 
cate plan to all I. A. D. M. delegates and their families to the 
Boston convention. In this connection let me impress upon all 
planning attendance to make sure of obtaining a convention 
certificate when purchasing railroad ticket. Failure to do so 
may prove embarrassing to others, since 150 certificates must 
be validated before the special concession can become effective. 


Frank Fiala, display manager, Thompson, Belden & Co., 
Omaha, Neb., and member of the I. A. D. M. membership 
committee, has just submitted an interesting report on the 
“Week of Wonderful Windows,” an event inaugurated by the 
Display Men’s Club of Omaha and conducted during the week 
of March 16. Supplementing the enthusiastic account of Mr. 
Fiala are numerous newspaper reports, all highly compli- 
mentary to the progressiveness of the Omaha displaymen and 
high in praise of their business and artistic ability. A com- 
plete report of this unusual event will soon be prepared for 
publication and offered to other clubs throughout the country 
as an attraction well worth reproduction. 

E. E. O’Donnell, display manager for Sisson Bros.-Weldon 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and member of the membership com- 
mittee of the I. A. D. M., will represent the association in 
official capacity in Schenectady, N. Y., April 13. The occasion 
will be a meeting of the newly organized Schenectady Display 
Men’s Club, and Mr. O’Donnell will assist in the perfection 
of the body and outline the advantages of I. A. D. M. affilia- 
tion. C. W. Stigberg, display manager, R. C. Reynolds Co., 
is secretary of the newly formed group. 

The official membership certificates of the I. A. D. M. have 
been delivered to the secretary’s office and the work of sign- 
ing and affixing the authorized seal of the association is being 
rushed with all possible speed. 

The diploma of membership is beautifully lithographed in 
green, black and white, with the association’s emblem promi- 
nently displayed. The certificates carry the signatures of 
President Emile Schmidt and Secretary J. W. Foley. The 
association’s notarization is imprinted on a gold seal and in 
the background the year 1931 is double-printed. The new 
certificates are eleven and one-fourth by eight and three- 
fourths inches, with border provided for framing. 

These certificates will be directed, at the earliest possible 
date, to all I. A. D. M. members in good standing and a new 
series will be prepared for each succeeding year. One of these 
should adorn the office of every display manager in this coun- 
try and Canada, as it will serve to publicize your interest in 
your representative association. It will indicate to your supe- 
riors your interest in display developments as applied to mer- 
chandising, and in so doing assist in the campaign to impress 
upon the minds of all merchants the importance of the window 
display department. 

Members in good standing on April 6 will receive certificate 
promptly, and they will be isued thereafter to all members and 
to those bringing their I. A. D. M. status into good standing. 

Come on, men! Boost your profession and your association 
and see to it that your certificate hangs in a conspicuous loca- 
tion in your office. Remember, $5.00 is the small amount neces- 
sary for one year’s dues in the I. A. D. M. 





YAKIMA, WASH. 


On Thursday evening at 8 o'clock sharp the curtains were 
drawn on the annual spring opening at Yakima. The event 
was bigger and better than ever, and auto dealers joined in with 
the ready-to-wear and dry goods merchants in showing the 
“new” for 1931. 





ANDERSON GOES TO PITTSBURGH 


“Andy” Anderson, popularly known display manager, form- 
erly with Jordan Marsh & Company, of Boston, Mass., has 
announced his new affiliation as display managef for Rosen- 
baum’s, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Decorative Cel-O-Glass 


A New and Modern Display Medium 


ITHIN the last year the Westinghouse Lamp 
Co. and the Victor division of the Radio 
Corporation of America adopted a new device 
to secure light, color and action in their win- 
dow displays. This device is called the mobile color 
unit by the Westinghouse Co. It is a cylinder con- 
structed of decorative Cel-O-Glass, and utilizes blue, 
red and green Cel-O-Glass. The cylinder is placed out- 
side an electric light bulb. When the light is turned on 
the cylinder revolves. The Westinghouse display ser- 
vice for 1931 comprises, among other materials, seven 
beautifully designed cardboard cutouts and a mobile 
color unit. The cutouts are so devised that each can 
be used with the Cel-O-Glass mobile color unit, de- 
scribed by the Westinghouse Co. as “an ingenious device 
which brings light, color and motion into every display. 
The cardboard cutout pieces are specially designed for 
use with the mobile color unit.” 

“Light, color and motion.” These three qualities 
are simply and easily achieved with decorative Cel-O- 
Glass, and so dramatically as to give the effect of in- 
genious originality. Victor-R. C. A. says that its dis- 
play is “novel, original—more brilliant and striking, if 
possible, than anything Victor has offered before.” In 
the Victor display, light, color and motion are secured 
with a cylinder made of decorative Cel-O-Glass, similar 
in construction, design and use to that used in the West- 
inghouse display series. The cylinder, about five inches 
in diameter, fits over an electric bulb and is revolved by 
the heat from the lamp impinging against the fan blades 
in the upper end. When the light .is*turned on, the 
Cel-O-Glass cylinder revolves slowly. and a continu- 
ously changing array of rainbow hues is thrown on the 
frosted glass panels composing the front of the display. 

Decorative Cel-O-Glass, as well as clear Ce!-©-Glass, 








has taken its place in the display world as a new medium 
for various effects and uses. Not only is it being widely 
used for color, light and motion, but as an inimitable 
medium for decoration. Since the material is inexpen- 
sive and flexible, can be shaped into any desired effect, 
it lends itself as does no other material to the creation 
of luminous decorative objects. Various colors can be 
blended with a single decorative unit; columns, cubes, 
stars and other display pieces can be fashioned; minia- 
ture reproductions of advertised products can be con- 
structed. 

In the photograph of the elaborate Xmas display 
in Bamberger’s department store in Newark, N. J., the 
interesting and effective results which can be obtained 
with Cel-O-Glass are clearly shown. The photograph of 
the illuminated flower vase and the lantern (both by 
Adler-Jones Co.) show another practical application for 
decorative Cel-O-Glass. Another large display studio 
his successfully designed large palm trees entirely of 
decorative Cel-O-Glass. These stand about eight feet 
high and have been very popular. The trunk of the 
tree is represented by a continuous spiral of Cel-O- 
Glass wound in such a way as to give the effect of a 
series of inverted cones. Concealed within are lights 
which give the tree a striking and mysterious phosphor- 
escence. The Cel-O-Glass is sprayed in delicate shades 
of green and white, gradually shading off as the top is 


approached. The larger drooping leaves are also made - 


entirely of Cel-O-Glass with a reinforcing rb of heavy 
wire for rigidity. 

The universal application of decorative and clear 
Cel-O-Glass is shown by the use of the material during 
Light’s Golden Jubilee in 1929. The lighting industry 
demanded an inexpensive color medium which ‘could 
be placed inside the globes of street lamps to cast the 


Playland, Rhy, N. Y., uses Cel-O-Glass in its restaurants. 
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bright golden light desired for this celebration. Golden 
Cel-O-Glass met this need and was used by over two 
hundred municipalities throughout the country. In 
various civic celebrations decorative Cel-O-Glass has 
been found to answer the requirements of color, low 
cost and flexibility. 

Again, the use of Cel-O-Glass at Playland, Rye, 
N. Y., one of the outstanding amusement parks of the 
country, evidences of unusual value of Cel-O-Glass as 
a decorative medium. Frank W. Darling, director of 
Playland, found Cel-O-Glass to be the answer to a 
growing need for a translucent decorative medium which 
would not break and which could be quickly installed 
at minimum expense, and which also would stand out- 





Left and right: Cel-O-Glass used 
for flower units. Center: Cylin- 
der used to obtatn rainbow effects. 
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What Bamberger’s did with Cel-O-Glass. 
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door exposure. Today, Playland has in use many 
thousands of square feet of Cel-O-Glass—at the en- 
trance way, in the restaurant and in the various amuse- 
ment buildings. The use of Cel-O-Glass in conjunction 
with lithographed displays has many interesting and 
still-to-be-developed possibilities. The Westinghouse 
and Victor displays are two instances of what can be 
done. Other effects and lighting arrangements will 
follow. The development of Cel-O-Glass in colors, 
commonly known as decorative Celo-Glass, is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Clear Cel-O-Glass has been 
available for nine years, during which t:me it has become 
widely used as an ultra-violet ray-transmitting material. 
The many unusual features of Cel-O-Glass were found 
to offer many practical possibilities for decoration and 
display. Among other features, Cel-O-Glass is durable 





(Continued on page 51) 
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JACK T. CHORD 


The publishers of DISPLAY WORLD take great 
pleasure in announcing the appointment of Jack T.Chord 
as managing editor. He comes to the task with an 
unusual background of display accomplishment, having 
entered the profession of display with a small merchant 
in a western town, then assuming display direction for 
one of the west’s foremost department stores, whence 
he took hold of the display management for the J. C. 
Penney Co. Entering the latter organization when dis- 
play first came into the good graces of that national 
institution, he built up what was to be recognized as one 
of the most efficient and effective display organizations 
for any chain store group. 

Here we find a man with nearly a decade of display 
experience, knowing the problems of every type of 
merchant, who comes to the editorship of your publica- 
tion to do a still bigger job by serving the display pro- 
fession and industry as a whole. 

With the spirit of the hardened pioneer, equipped 
admirably by experience on the firing line, his is an 
enthusiasm and earnestness that should mean real ac- 
complishment for display in the realm of merchandising. 

With such Jeadership we feel that a new era of 
opportunity and accomplishment is dawning for win- 
dow and store display advertising, and we bespeak for 
him the loyalty and cooperation of the huge family of 
DISPLAY WORLD readers. 

Surely, with such editorial guidance the publishers 
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look forward to the enlargement and refinement of its 
program for the development of window display adver- 


tising. 





RIGHT AS RIGHT CAN BE 


Have you ever stopped to count the number of stores 
in every town that have but two or three windows and 
yet carry countless lines of merchandise? Have you 
ever wondered why these same stores, whether belong- 
ing to a national retail organization or operated inde- 
pendently, have such mediocre displays? 


The age has passed when we could advance the the- 
ory that such stores’ displays were mediocre because 
they lacked a man trained in display. Today, as never 
before, the merchandise problem in the windows of 
these stores is to display more merchandise. Yet these 
stores have the same window space. The walls can’t 
be pushed out or the glass stretched. So the only way 
to solve the problem is through the set-up construction. 
There are four methods of set-up construction, and of 
these four, the two obsolete methods are used by 75 per 
cent of these merchants. 


It does not matter whether the stores in question are 
independents or chains; the windows can only be im- 
proved when the merchants discover that they are no 
longer trimming windows to please themselves, but 
trimming windows to please the customers on the side- 
walk. 

Large retail organizations have departments which 
are trying to break down antiquated display ideas— 
departments which are endeavoring, through series of 
educational services, to rectify window ailments. The 
road is steep because the old school of display training 
developed during the dark mercantile ages has so many 
worshippers. 

Weare gaining ground, slowly but surely. Windows 
are improving. The first mile of our uphill climb has 
been passed, but the summit of organized displays is 
still hidden in a perpetual mantle of clouds. Clouds 
through which the sun of modern mercantile trims can 
not shine. Clouds which will not be broken until the 
display profession has buried old battle axes—until 
merchants open their eyes to display changes. Then, 
and only then, will everyone reap the rewards offered 
by neat, systematic, orderly and attractive windows. 

If you are a window man, an independent merchant 
or the manager of a unit in a national retail organiza- 
tion, forget that you “know it all” for a little while and 
watch what others are doing. It is only when we think 
we know it all that we cease to grow—and where, in 
this wide world, is the store that is clamoring for a 
back seat ? 

Forget that you are trimming windows to please 
yourself and think about those on the outside looking in. 
Watch what the other fellow is doing, and, if you can’t 


_ do it better, study and copy his ideas. You will be sur- 


prised how quickly these copied ideas will develop into 
original displays. 

Study magazines and trade papers. They are full 
of the best ideas and developments in window crafts- 
manship. A staff of experts heads each department, 
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and, in the case of display services, these staffs are try- 
ing to make it possible for you to make your windows 
the most outstanding in your community. 

Until you know a thing can’t be done, give the other 
fellow the benefit of the doubt. Don’t condemn an idea 
on the basis of your own experience. Maybe it can be 
done. Maybe it can be applied to your display problem. 

W. S. Gilbert wrote for “The Mikado”: 


“And I'll expect you'll all agree, 
That he was right to so decree. 
And I am right, 
And you are right, 
And all is right as right can be.” 





HOW MUCH IS SPENT FOR DISPLAY? 


Joseph H. Appel, executive head of John Wana- 
maker’s, stated at a luncheon in Paris recently that 
American firms spend $2,000,000,000 annually for ad- 
vertising. What a “grand total” that represents, and 
what a marvelous rejuvenation could be made in win- 
dows if the same amount were available! We speak 
about windows being the “eyes of the store,” yet, so far 
as budgets go, windows have always had to take a back 
seat. The merchant concentrates on advertising and 
leaves it up to the ingenuity of the displayman—with- 
out or with little funds—to equal in brilliance the adver- 
tising standard. It hasn’t been done; it won’t be done; 
and it can’t be done until displays get an equal break. 








WHERE IS YOUR. A. D. M. CERTIFICATE? 


Following right on the heels of the March issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD comes the news that “An Open 
Letter to All Displaymen” has been fruitful. I. A. 
D. M. membership certificates are ready and all mem- 
bers in good standing will soon become proud possessors. 

The display profession must begin to feel the need 
for group solidarity and develop an association con- 
sciousness if it is to grow both in influence and accom- 
plishment. It is a sad commentary on the neglect of 
this in the past that has been so forcefully brought to 
mind in the recession which the profession has met as 
the result of the current depression. There is much 
room for constructive work along educational lines that 
must be undertaken for the general good of the profes- 
sion and for the improvement of display effectiveness 
in retailing. 

The I. A. D. M. is showing signs of strenuous 
activity, and some of these fine days certain men are 
going to wake up and find display progress has gone on 
and left them behind. They think they are the leaders, 
yet they refuse to lead. 

DISPLAY WORLD is proud to be so closely asso- 
ciated with the activities of the field and the I. A. D. M., 
and any displayman, merchant or manufacturer visiting 
the editorial offices will see a certificate of membership 
on the editorial desk. 





MONEY—ALL KINDS OF IT 
This issue of DISPLAY WORLD carries an- 
nouncements of three display contests: Dennison’s, 
Nemo-flex and Cannon. Some creative displaymen are 
going to come out on top. Who are they? 
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“Manhattan News Brevities” 


By WM. “BILLIE” G. BILL 
Display Manager, Hecht Bros., New York City 


Here’s some of the “dirt” from the Metropolitan Display 
Men’s Club banquet, Saturday, March 7: 

Tra Chambers, prexy, Washington Display Men’s Club; 
Jerome Jaffrey, Bill Hart and Harold Messmore all got a 
“kick” and a “doing up” from the “hot mama” who sang 
“Bashful Baby.” Well, believe you me, she was some “lap- 
full” at that. 

And who should “pop up?” No other than the “Daleys.” 
Yep! The Daleys are at “it’ ’again. “Moma” Daley is look- 
ing immense, and “Pop” is not far behind. Yea! Frank is 
still “pulling "em out” and “sticking "em in” for the Kresge 
Co. over in Newark, N. J. 

They tell us that “if March comes in like a lamb it will go 
out like a lion.” That saying was made to order for that Mc- 
Creery “gang.” They came in headed by Vince Barrett, ten 
strong, like “lambs.” But, take it from Mrs. Bill’s “little boy,” 
they were the lions, tigers, leopards and a couple of thunder 
storms going out. P. S.: Just between “you and me,” Vince, 
send me the address of the fellow who makes or sells that 
“happy-juice.” 

Did you notice the bunch in the “amen” corner with Dean 
Frankenthal and I. A. D. M. President Emil Schmidt getting 
“hot and bothered” over a “sweet little thing’ doing a toe 
dance and shaking her “what’s this?” The way the dean and 
prexy “perked up” I thoroughly believe in that little ditty 
entitled “There’s Many a Good Tune Left in an Old Fiddle.” 

Lost, waylaid or kidnaped—A couple of couples who started 
from Boston for the banquet. We understand they were pretty 
well “heeled” with Boston spring water, and while they acted 
somewhat “queer,” they were on the “up and up.” I just want 
to set the boys right with this “info.” The Metro. Club issued 
no rain checks, so you all are “S. O. L.” should you drift in 
today. But, thanks lots, Boston, for your check; it was 100 
per cent genuine (no “bounce-back” ingredients found therein). 

Tra Chambers, prexy Washington Display Men’s Club, on 
his recent winter vacation brought along a real honest-to-good- 
ness Washington cop. Tra had been reading about racketeers, 
hold-ups and being put on the spot and decided not to take 
any chances. He picked President Hoover’s personal White 
House cop, McCampbell, as his body guard. Mac and Tra 
had a wonderful time in New York for ten days, and, while 
the cop lost his watch and his bankroll, Tra got away scot 
free, proving that the New York gangsters know their cops, 
whether they come from Canarsie, Chicago or Washington, 
Dee. 

If you ask me (not that anyone has) who is putting over 
about the best windows on Fifth Avenue, I’ll cast my “onions” 
to this “guy” Woolard, of Arnold-Constable. Next time any 
of you fellows get to New York, just give his “stuff” the 
“once over.” It’ll pay you. 

Mrs. Mabel Grimes, wife of the one and only Mr. O. D. 
Grimes, display executive, Palais Royal, Washington, D. C., 
slipped one over on our Ollie. Here’s how: Ollie had been 
instructed by the store to visit New York and hash up the 
New York windows. Having told Mabel of his orders and 
kising her goodbye, he departed for his train. Upon reaching 
Baltimore he was paged by a lady wanting to see him in Pull- 
man “8.” Ollie nearly passed out upon arriving in Pullman 
“8” and finding the lady to be no one else but his own Mabel. 
Ollie, being the good sport that he is, saw the joke, brought 
Mabel on to New York, and, after three days in the metropolis, 
Mabel took a pledge never to return again. It seems a step 
was just three steps too fast for Mabel. Hereafter Mabel will 
do all her entertaining in her own Raleigh Avenue rathskeller. 

I just want to take this means of offering my appreciation 
to I. A. D. M. President Schmidt for the appointment on his 
special committee in connection with the June Boston conven- 
tion. New York, Baltimore and Washington will be in Boston 
along with yours truly, and that includes all of our wives. 
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ICE CREAM 
ISLA TS 


By FRED E. KUNKEL 


AVE you ever seen an ice cream window dis- 
play? Can ice cream be _ merchandised 
through windows? Southern Dairies, a con- 
cern which operates in nine southern states 

and in more than a thousand cities—in fact, it blankets 
the entire south in the ice-cream field, from Maryland 
to Florida—believes that window merchandising is still 
in its infancy so far as ice cream is concerned, and 
that the possibilities for promoting ice cream sales 
through the window have scarcely been scratched, and 
so it has undertaken a real window merchandising 
campaign covering a six months’ period, which is being 
staged on a more ambitious scale than has ever been 
attempted before, all with a view to increasing gallon- 
age consumption, winning consumer acceptance and 
stimulating demand for its products by making the 
public more ice cream conscious during the season 
when ice cream can be and ought to be sold. 

Southern Dairies sell their products to drug stores, 
confectioners, wayside stands, restaurants, delicatessen 
stores, and, in general, through point of purchase con- 
tacts wherever ice cream is sold. In merchandising its 
ice cream it cannot leave everything in the hands of 





It’s time for ice cream. 
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the dealer. Gallonage consumption would be a “‘catch- 
as-catch-can”’ if that were done. And so the company 
is obliged to furnish dealer helps and to help the dealer 
sell more ice cream. In this connection, the ice cream 
manufacturer faces the problem of getting the mer- 
chant to put in window displays and of using dealer 
helps to the best advantage. The problem is also ever 
present of livening up dead dealers and putting new 
energy and merchandising life into indifferent ones, and 
so Southern Dairies have solved the problem by in- 
augurating a series of window displays running from 
May through November. 

The window display campaign thus begun is, with- 
out exception, the most complete of its kind ever staged 
for the ice cream merchant. Probably no other ice 
cream manuafcturer has ever really tried to merchan- 
dise on so ambitious a scale and quite so extensively 
with window displays as Southern Daines has this year. 

This campaign, by its sheer weight, will no doubt 
make this company’s ice cream more talked about in 
stores and on the street than ever before, and will be 
responsible for-many sales. Unit by unit this window 
merchandising campaign is designed to act not only as 
a point of purchase reminder, but as a sales stimulator 
as well. 

Composed of a series of six complete window trims, 
each one an attractive, powerful sales medium in itself, 
the campaign as a whole is a tremendous merchandising 
weapon in the hands of the retailer, which will help him 
boost his ice cream sales at a time when competition is 
keen and during the months when ice cream sales must 
either be won or lost, and when, if there is to be any 
appreciable volume obtained, he must get his share or 
be counted out of the race. 

There are two displays on the pint package and one 
display each on ice cream cones, fountain specials, 
chocolate bars and cups, so arranged that each has its 
logical selling month—June the package, July the choco- 
late bar, August cones, September cups, October a foun- 
tain display, and November the package again. In this 
way a six-months’ campaign is staged in a series of six 
complete window trims, one a month, and featuring all 
the different products. 

Thus has Southern Dairies tapped one of the most 
successful sources of sales—the display window—the 
first point-of-purchase contact which helps the dealer 
to merchandise ice cream. All point-of-purchase mate- 
rial is valuable, but a good, live window display is more 
Dairies’ contribution to their progressive merchandising. 

Each display is scheduled in order to meet the sea- 
sons and the products to be specifically merchandised. 
The window costs the dealers nothing. It is Southern 
Dairies’ contribution to their progressive merchandising 
in money, time and effort. 

Southern Dairies’ salesmen are in charge of the 
installation and removal of the displays. The salesman 
definitely schedules the dealer up for each one of the 
displays at the beginning of the campaign. This carries 
out the campaign smoothly and with the best effect. It 
gives the dealer for at least ten days (the minimum time 
for any window to run) of each month the most suc- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Cel-O-Glass for signs. 


Decorative Cel-O-Glass 


(Continued from page 47) 


and easy to work with. It can be cut with ordinary 
shears and bent to any desired shape. It is listed as 
standard by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and its many uses and applications are clearly indicated 
by the use of Cel-O-Glass in window displays, as illu- 
minated backgrounds and screens, as color screens for 
flood-lighting and for decoration. The comparative 
ease and simplicity with which Cel-O-Glass can be em- 
ployed are indicated by the Cel-O-Glalss cylinders used 
as the medium through which light, color and motion 
are obtained in displays such as those developed by 
Westinghouse and Victor-R. C. A. Cell-O-Glass is also 
substantially used as a material for signs, and, because 
it is impervious to moisture and will stand up under 
outdoor exposure, it offers advantages of an unusual 
and durable nature. In the steadily growing effort 
towards the creation of displays with light, color and 
motion, Cel-O-Glass will play an increasingly more im- 
portant part. Further information about Cel-O-Glass 
can be obtained from the manufacturers, Acetol Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York City. 





INDEPENDENCE STEPS FORWARD 


Amid a blare of trumpets, magnesium flares and a pros- 
perity parade, spring stepped forward in Independence, Mo. 
It was a big event—like a three-ring circus—and a regular 
Saturday night crowd invaded the public square. The windows 
were masked all day and the crowd’s curiosity was not ap- 
peased until 7:30 o’clock, when every window display was 
opened. 


Loy Chase, display manager for A. J. Bundschu, did him- 
self proud by capturing three of the many ‘prizes. He won 
first prize in the clothing, hardware, and most beautiful float 
groups. Motion pictures were taken of the event. 


The judges were Miss Nellie Sampson, art department of 
the high school; Ernest Grey, of the Jones Co., and A. Freder- 
icksen, of Kline’s, Kansas City. 


DISPLAY 
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SAVE 10 YEARS 


... train 6 months at 


MacLeod Institute, New York 








QD... MacLEOD, with a 


faculty of twenty-five display experts, has 
been teaching Scientific Display Merchan- 
dising in New York City, the world’s style 
and merchandising center...Mr. MacLeod 
has been a display merchandising expert 
for the past twenty-five years... Lecturer 
and instructor at New York University, the 
Y. M. C.A., Advertising Clubs, Department 
Stores, Conventions, High Schools, Display 
Counselor to National Advertisers and Ad- 
viser on Vocational Training... These 
Resident, Extension and Correspondence 
Courses are now ready for the young 
men, young women, merchants, window 
trimmers, advertising men and women, 
small shop owners, and all who desire to 


earn DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 


The MacLeod Method discourages imita- 
tive design; it develops the student in crea- 
tive skill... MacLeod Institute Scientific 
Display School, Inc., is not a “window 
trimming school.” It is definitely a vocation- 
al school of specialized training founded 
on scientific principles which have received 
the approval, for over 25 years, of leaders 
in the greatest city in the world, New York. 


The MacLEOD Method of Scientific 
DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 


is the only course which teaches every branch 
of display in all its forms adaptable to every 
type of merchandise... Write for information 


MaeLEObD 
INSTITUTE 


SCIENTIFIC DISPLAY SCHOOL, inc. 


(All our courses, copy and advertising is copyrighted, 1931, MISDS, Inc.) 


246 EIGHTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


RESIDENT, EXTENSION AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE COURSES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Says Memphis, 
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“COME 


and 


PROFIT” 


Promising a New 
Convention Standard and Real 
Southern Hospitality 


By W. R. HOWELL 
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Chairman, Publicity Committee 


Frep G. BEHLES 
convention chairman. 


F unbounded enthusiasm and real cooperative effort 

mean anything, the 1931 convention of the Southern 

Display Men’s Association at Memphis, Tenn., May 

3-6, should establish a new measure of professional 
solidarity and helpfulness. The displaymen of Memphis, under 
the guidance of J. F. Bronsing, president, shouldered the task 
of planning the convention witha determination to do an out- 
standing job. The plans are now completed, enthusiasm is at 
its height, and on the morning of May 3 there will be assembled 
“Down in Dixie” a host of southern displaymen who have 
come to participate in the many educational and social features 
that have been provided. 

The Memphis Chamber of Commerce, through its president, 
W. R. Herstein, rendered a great deal of assistance and issued 
a letter to all southern displaymen that should bring real at- 
tendance results. 

On the program will be found James R. Ozanne, vice- 
president, Hardy, Ozanne & Hardy, national advertising agency, 
Chicago. Mr. Ozanne is a prominent merchandising counselor, 
and is well known for his outstanding work for Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx and Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. He has supplied 
thousands of merchants with plans and ideas for the develop- 
ment of their business, and now serves several groups of retail 
stores in the central west. He is a great believer in first im- 
pressions, has a keen insight into human nature, and has had 
a wealth of personal experience in stores. He claims that the 
eye holds what it sees twenty-times as well as the ear holds 
what it hears, and this should put over a thundering boost for 
window display. This speech alone should be worth the cost 
of the convention trip. 

Others on the program include Syl Rieser, Laclede Gas Co., 
St. Louis, nationally known for the excellence of his display 


Southern Displlay Men’s Association 


J. F. Bronsinc 
president, S. D. M. A. 


accomplishments; B. A. Rainwater, St. Louis, who should im- 
part some valuable ideas on modern show card work; C. C. 
Batson, display manager, Fountain’s, Greenwood, Miss., who 
has a very important message in pointing out the importance 
of character building as an aid to successful display. The 
educational program is replete with talks and. demonstrations 
that should constitute a real post-graduate course for every 
displayman in attendance. 

Fred G, Behles, convention chairman, issued the following 
statement: “Nothing has been spared to make the Memphis 
convention an outstanding success. Demonstrations by leading 
displaymen will alone warrant the attendance of every display- 
man interested in his own development and the growth of the 
profession. Speakers of renown and authorities on their sub- 
jects will treat on matters of direct value and benefit. Lastly, 
the entertainment committee will provide ‘sho-nuf’ fun to 
occupy one’s spare moments and to make your visit one never 
to be forgotten. Even though you will have to paddle your 
own canoe down the Mississippi, every effort should be made 
to attend this splendid gathering and exhibition.” 

J. F. Bronsing, association president, writes: ‘““The wonder- 
ful work accomplished by various committees to make the 
Memphis convention a success can hardly be visualized. I feel 
confident that the entire program will win your enthusiasm. 
Every local club and displayman should arrange to attend. A 
new idea of convention benefits will await you. In buying your 
railroad tickets be sure to ask for a convention certificate, as 
indications are that the attendance will be sufficient to secure 
the half-fare rebate. I extend a personal and cordial invitation 
to displaymen everywhere.” 

W. R. Howell, that energetic publicity chairman, has this 
to say: “The Memphis convention will be the greatest ever 
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Cartoon by J. Arnanet and W. D. King, Phil A. Halle Co., Memphis. 
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Top (left to right): B. A. Rainwater, Mrs. E. W. Booth, Mrs. H. E. Adams, James R. Ozanne. Center: G. M. 
Allen, Arnold Smith, Hugh Carter, Syl Rieser, E. F. Friedel. Bottom: W.D. King, Mrs. W. D. King, Mrs. 
J. F. Bronsing, W. R. Howell. 


held in the south—greatest from an educational standpoint— 
because the foremost men in the display and allied fields of 
business will present usable and practical facts and ideas. But 
that is only part of the story, for we know that it will also 
excel from the standpoints of attendance, completeness of the 
manufacturers’ exhibits, and from the quality and variety of 
the entertainment program. Come and find out what a real 
southern welcome is like.” 

Hugh Carter, chairman of demonstrations, says: “Three 
modern model show windows, completely equipped with the 
most approved lighting, will afford a real store atmosphere to 
all demonstrations. These will include displays of ready-to- 
wear, lingerie, hosiery, handbags, piece goods, clothing, dra- 
peries, housefurnishings, electrical appliances and other mer- 
chandise. To view these demonstrations will give one plenty 
of novel ideas for future trims.” 

Arnold Smith, entertainment chairman, states: “True ‘down 
in Dixie’ hospitality will fill your hours of relaxation with joy 
unconfined. On Monday night there will be a cabaret at ‘Joe’s 
Bar Room.’ Tuesday night the official banquet will provide 
dining and dancing ‘under Spanish skies’ in the beautiful ball- 
room of Hotel Gayoso. Wednesday night has been left open 
so that you may choose your own entertainment.” 

A. E. Baer, chairman photo contest; E. F. Friedel, con- 
struction manager; George M. Allen, chairman membership 
-committee ; W. D. King, secretary; John Stiff, first vice-presi- 


dent, and Mrs. W. D. King, secretary Ladies’ Auxiliary, and 
all Memphis displaymen have shared alike the responsibilities 
of the convention, and extend to all displaymen a joint invita- 
tion to come and see and profit. Memphis is ready. Come, 
and you'll want to come and come again. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


Sunday—Registration, 10:00 to 4:00. 

Monday—Registration; opening session in ball room; call 
to order by the President, J. F. Bronsing; invication, by Rev. 
Dean Noe; address of welcome by Vice-Mayor Cliff Davis; 
response by T. N. Soloman; Founding of the Southern Display 
Men’s Association, by W. L. McCurry; opening address to 
displaymen by I. A. D. M. ex-president, E. J. Berg; announce- 
ments and appointments of committees; adjournment; noon 
luncheon meeting, a special merchandising talk by J. R. Ozanne, 
Chicago (at this meeting the retail merchants of Memphis will 
be the invited guests of the Memphis Display Men's Club ) ; 
demonstrations by Syl Reiser, C. C. [Batson and Eddie Rose; 
talk by Jack Cameron, “Straight from the Shoulder where the 
Head Rests”; demonstrations by E. J. Berg, Sam Goins and 
E. C. Beeson; talk by Jack Chord, editor DISPLAY WORLD; 
competitive demonstrations; announcements, nominations and 
adjournment; inspection of exhibits, of display materials and 
decoratives on display. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Harry SCHOENLOUB 


ESPITE the fact that he has been in the dis- 

play field only a few years, this young man, 

Harry Schoenloub, has made an impression 

which I believe is going to last. Starting out 

in display work, working in the evening on windows, 

he went with the Union Gas & Electric Co. as assistant. 

After several years there, he went to the Alfred Vogeler 

Drug Co., Cincinnati, as displayman, and had in his 

charge twenty-four stores, whose windows he decorated 

weekly, much like the chain store system. From there 

to the Smith-Kasson Co. as assistant to M. Safir, and, 

after a short term there, was called to Chicago at the 
death of his father-in-law. 
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Who Ghey Are 


and 


‘What Whey Say 


No. 72—HARRY SCHOENLOUB 
Display Manager, Alms & Doepke Co., Cincinnati, O. 


By CHARLES LAMOND 


Securing a position in a Chicago department store, 
he continued.to study display more fervently than ever. 
Upon returning to Cincinnati, he entered the display 
department of the Alms & Doepke Co., and after one 
year of service was promoted to display director, the 
position he now holds. Besides display work, he is now 
studying advertising and merchandising, which he hopes 
to use later on. He is also a talented musician, having 
belonged to the Cincinnati Musicians’ Union. He 
graduated from high school and immediately began 
studying an evening course in architecture, which was 
dropped at the call of the display profession. 

In the following article Mr. Schoenlaub briefly states 
a few notes concerning display work as it really is today : 

Developments in the display installation field have 
been changing so rapidly these past few years that, in 
order to keep abreast of the times, a displayman must 





— 


Simpl’city reigns supreme in Schoenloub’s displays. 
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be nothing short of a modern magician. During this 
time he has seen how vitally important his position has 
come to be, due entirely to the style sense created since 
the coming of all our modern equipment, namely, the 
radio and extensive advertising methods. 

Today a department store is judged by the public 
through its window and interior displays. A store can 
only benefit greatly when its displays are up to a mod- 
ern standard. Then why shouldn’t a displayman’s 
duties be considered important? If he is lax, his work 
will cause much comment, not only hurting himself, but 
his firm; but if he keeps abreast of the modern influ- 
ences and ideas, he is your man. 

The different styles of trimming must be adapted 
to the many different stores. For instance, an exclu- 
sive men’s wear store does not have flimsy silken back- 
grounds and beautiful delicate flowers, but does have a 
more sturdy looking background, typical of a man’s 
nature. To flatter women is a business, but to flatter 
a man by showing a more delicate showing you're cre- 
ating a dislike in the average man against the practices 
of your store. 

The many different methods of display are centered 
right at present on unit trims. This style of trimming 
is very effective, good looking and has a tendency of 
elevate the merchandise shown in the mind of the con- 
sumer. The economic condition wavering all over this 
country today has caused a more sensible—financially 
as well as artistically—era of display windows. 

It is quite humorous, this talk of the small town 
displayman constantly “honking” (if you will permit 
the expression) about the big town displayman having 
a fortune to spend each month. Therefore, he goes 
to his task of imitations of the elaborate backgrounds 
and settings as well as he can duplicate them. In doing 
this, his time is so occupied with the setting that the 
merchandise to be shown is completely neglected. When 
the window is complete he stands outside in front of it 
and says, with his hands on his hips: “Now we'll show 
this town some excitement.’ But the customer is fickle 
about such things and only says: “Oh, we say that dress 
in this window before.” 

If he only realizes that good merchandise shown in 
a simple yet compelling method is far more powerful 
as a sales plan, he will soon appreciate a new trend of 
business. 

It is a known fact that large stargs spend money for 
displays, but it is also a known fact that the public ex- 
pects this, and you cannot turn facts to the side. In 
our store we have, I believe, one of the most elaborate 
carved backgrounds in this city. We have at times used 
backgrounds in some of them, but our windows without 
any set pieces are far superior to the window with an 
improvised background. 





EYE LEVEL SILK DISPLAYS 
According to a New York buyer, one who has been un- 
usually successful in merchandising silks, display plays a very 
important part in silk sales. In his department displays are 
changed every day. “It is important that silks are kept at eye 
level,” says the buyer. “When at eye level the customer can 
get the effect and feel of the goods. Such displays are not only 
attractive; they show the customer immediately the pattern, if 

figured silks are used, in its proper proportions. 
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Sutherland Displays 











Three windows of men’s wear displays by H. W. Suther- 
land, display manager, Norvell & Hunter Co., Red Bluff, Calif., 
are reproduced on this page. One of these is a tuxedo display, 
which was put in shortly before last Thanksgiving and which 
proved very effective. The panel in the background was white, 
the first cutout was black and the second was silver. The card 
in the foreground carried the same figures. The hat window 
showed gray hats in the upper part of the window and brown 
hats of the same shape and style in the lower part. The suit 
and hat window had in the front unit a small wine-brown hat 
with a background showing a light brown tweed topcoat and a 
light brown muffler. The other side unit was an off-shade of 
blue with a gray tweed coat and a gray muffler. The two suits 
in the center unit were dark brown and blue. 





THE TWILIGHT ZONE 

“There is a Twilight Zone in store lighting that escapes the 
notice of many keen merchants. Unsuspected, it constantly 
presents serious obstacles to effective merchandising,” thus 
begins “Merchandising Steps Out of the Twilight Zone.” This 
new booklet has been prepared by the Westinghouse Lamp 
Co., New York City. It includes a discussion of the sales- 
building possibilities of adequate illumination. Photographs 
and drawings illustrating store layouts and window displays 
interpret the text. Descriptions and examples of store lighting 
equipment are also included. 
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ine TOO ien CARD 


A Pleasant Departure from the Usual Run of Window Cards 


By HARRY G. WALKER 
Display and Adv. Mgr, Schienberg-Quicksilver Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 


HIS month we shall consider the poster card, 

a pleasant departure from the usual run of 

window show cards. The bold illustrations 

and lettering of this type of card are atten- 

tion-compelling, to say the least, and are a dominating 

part of the display in which they are used. The illus- 

trations are reproduced from newspaper cuts and assist 

in making the display a direct tie-up with newspaper 

advertising. This type of card requires a lot of work 

in the making, but the effort is well repaid in the force- 
fulness with which the message is delivered. 

The cards reproduced on this page were worked out 
on white mat board, 91%4x18 inches, the illustrations 
being worked out in monotone shades of green. The 
black spaces at the bottom of the cards were panted with 
black show card color and the lettering was done over 
this coating with a pale green tint. 

Many striking color combinations can be worked 
out with this type of card. A blue tint card could be 
worked up in monotone shades of ultramarine blue, 
white and black and shades of gray. Another pleasing 


combination could be worked out from brown and buff. 
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Cards by Harry G. Walker. The design and lettering worked up in monotone shades of green on white mat board. 


The best plan to follow in mixing the colors for a 
set of cards of this type is to mix enough at the begin- 
ning to do the whole set, taking the base color—for in- 
stance, brown—and mixing about four or five shades, 
ranging from the original color with white until the 
last, a faint tan, is reached. Many newspaper services 
are featuring halftone cuts that give a fair idea of the 
shades to use to produce the desired results. 

Young card writers should make use of every oppor- 
tunity that comes their way. They should study the 
work of the leading artists and practice constantly. 
Originality should be attempted only after the writer 
has mastered the fundamentals of lettering, layout and 
color combinations. Too many card writers strain to 
achieve effects that are different, and succeed only in 
producing “freakish” cards. It should be remembered, 
however, that variety in show cards is just as important 
as variety in displays themselves. Do not turn out the 
same type of card day after day and week after week. 
Be on the alert for new ideas and put them into prac- 
tice, but avoid extremes in giving the public something 
different and novel. 
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Memphis Convention 
(Continued from page 53) 

Monday night—Cabaret entitled “Joe’s Bar Room,” Hotel 
Gayoso ball room 

Tuesday—demonstrations by L. L. Wilkins, J. Apolinsky 
and H. G. Cranston; show card demonstration by B. A. Rain- 
water ; demonstrations by Bill King, S. B. Dorffman and W. H. 
Dean; talk by H. T. McDermott, Merchants Record! demon- 
strations by Willard Jones, C. A. Merrill and W. L. McCurry; 
noon luncheon meeting, during which time there will be talks 
by Mr. Logsdon, Chamber of Commerce, and C. C. Potter, 
Dry Goods Economist; election of officers and business meet- 
ing; illustrated talk by Geo. J. Segel, New Orleans Public 
Service Co. 

Tuesday evening—Official banquet, announcement of officers 
and presenting of new officers. 

Wednesday—Talk and demonstration by Mr. Lamb, Loew’s 
Theatre, on “Poster Effects in Window Display”; talk by V.C. 
Foulkes, Asst. Chief Engineer, Curtis Lighting Co.; demonstra- 
tions by Everett Booth and Hugh Carter ; talk by C. C. Batson; 
talk and demonstration by M. F. Abt on “Value of Color in 
Windows”; noon luncheon, fifteen minute talk by A. A. Halle; 
competitive demonstrations ; new business,: new officers’ meet- 
ing, close of convention. 





_ Yesterday and Today 


(Continued from page 26) 
radios, aluminum pans, percolators, skates, flash lights, 
cameras, scales, electric toasters and thermos bottles 
show the products of the modern machine age. 

There is a Bible printed in 1825, a ‘History of Wis- 
konsan’ published in 1846, issues of the New York 
Tribune, Philadelphia Press, Sunday Dispatch, National 
Gazette,Evening Telegraph and Harpers Weekly dating 
back to Civil War days, an old map of Appleton, and 
the the bylaws of the Peoples Saving Fund and Building 
Association, organized in Appleton in 1883. 








- STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC. 
required by Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The Display World, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for April 1, 1931. 

State of Ohio, County of Hamilton. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared Nathan Silverblatt, who, having duly been 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Secretary of 
the Display World and that the following is, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 


required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 


Laws and Regulations. 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: Publisher, The Display Publishing 
Company, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; editor, Jack T. Chord, 
1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; business manager, Nathan Silver- 
blatt, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. That the owners of The Display Publishing Co., 1209 Sycamore 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio; H. C. Menefee, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Nathan Silverblatt, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Maude 
Menefee, 3521 Raymar Blvd., Cincinnati, Ohio; Stella Silverblatt, 729 
S. Crescent Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
owners owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: (If there are none so state.) 
There are no bondholders, mortgagees or scurity holders. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 


(SEAL) : 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th day 


of April, 1931. 
ELIZABETH WILSON, 
Notary Public, Hamilton, Co., O. 
(My commission expires Dec. 1, 1931) 
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Nat-Mat Showcard Board 


Frequent additions of new seasonal colors. 
A big range to select from; samples are 
free. 


Local Dealers in all principal cities of the 
States and Canada featuring quick de- 
liveries and consistent prices. — 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
4318-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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@® THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


For Display Men, Card and Sign Writers and Poster Artists 
Why pay more than 


Will enlarge newspaper, maga- 
for a projector? Why $25.00 


zine, photos or sketches of 
t 7x7 inches up to billboard 

buy a projector that’ does not 

use standard lamps? 


size. Reproduces colored pic- 
tures in their colors. It’s easy 
Why be satisfied with a lens to make life size posters, cut 
that covers less than a 7x7 outs and background panels. 
picture? Why have a projector 
that cannot throw every picture, 


Simply place picture, switch 
on lights, focus to size wanted 
facing right or facing left, for 
instance, in scrolls or dupli- 


and draw with pencil or brush. 
cating panels? 














Find out what similar lanterns 
cost. The Brischograph sells 
for only $25.00 BECAUSE YOU 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE 
MAKER. 

Comes complete with switch cord 
and plug. 300 watts and Trans- 
bose Mirror with two pictures 
im position. 


Now in its fourth year. 


The Brischograph is the only pro- 
jector that uses these advantages, 
so send for our booklet showing 
77 users. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview Ave., Columbus, O. 
are included in 


orcld- wester’s 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


such as altimeter, insulin, robot, 
ethyl gas, Cather, Sandburg, etc. 





















452,000 Entries 


6000 Illustrations 2700 Pages 


The New INTERNATIONAL is considered the 
“Supreme Authority” wherever English is used. 


Send for free new illustrated pamphlet 


G. & C. Merriam Co. Springfield, Mass. 


WALL-BOARD DISPLAYERS 


Display your small wares on these inex- 
pensive displayers. Made of HEAVY UP- 
SON BOARD reinforced and sturdily built. 
Imitation wood or painted finish as desired. 
Send your order today. Price $4.00 
each. Now you can have that Cutawl you 
kave wanted so long. Write for prices. 


THE COMMERCIAL STUDIO 
John H. Gray, Prop. Jacksonville, Il. 




















Electric Window Turntables 


For Every Retail Window. Fully Guaranteed. Lasts Years—A Perma- 
nent Asset—“They Sell Goods.”” Low Price—Cash Discount or Terms. 
MIDGIT MOTOR AND REDUCTION UNIT 
for display departments and manufacturers. Makes original animated 

displays easy and cheap. Priced at only $25.00. 
ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CoO., 
46 Cornhill BOSTON, MASS. 
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Notes from the 


Display Services 
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E. Preston BROWDER 


Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


With the acquisition of the J. B. Carey Display Service, 
established four years ago, of Albany, Syracuse, Utica, Bing- 
ampton and Poughkeepsie, the Windo-Craft Display Service, 
Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., has grown to be one of the leading 
services in the country. They have a reputation of having 
served over 150 national advertisers. All branches will be 
under the personal supervision of E. Preston Browder, who 
established the business seven years ago. Experienced super- 
visors will be in charge of each branch. This extension per- 
mits an installation capacity of over 1,000 displays a week. 
In addition to the installation service for national advertisers, 
the company operates a paint process, sign and background 
panel department. 





It is with a great deal of pride that Atlanta Display Service 
announces the addition to their office staff of H. D. Patrick, 
who has had years of experience in handling the details and 
statistics of a large number of manufacturers, and is familiar 
with the inner workings of maintaining the details of a modern 
display service to give the manufacturer just the statistics he 
desires. 

“We now have on file,” writes E. B..Davidson, manager, 
Atlanta Display Service, “available at all times to those inter- 
ested in display advertising, a map of the city showing the 
population of Atlanta by sections, the number of families re- 
siding in each, the number of drug outlets therein, and the per 
capita purchasing power of each family. Our reports which 
we send to the manufacturer carry this map on the reverse 
side; and the location of each installation is shown so that he 
may tell at a glance the number of families his display material 
is reaching. We believe, with this arrangement of having Mr. 
Patrick attend to the statistical end of the business, that 
Mr. E. B. Davidson, who for years has been serving the Atlanta 
druggists, will have more time to devote to contacting the 
manufacturer as well as the druggists, and enable us to render 
‘those little things that count.’ ”’ 
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M. J. Klein, of the Klein Display Service, Denver, Colo., 
writes that Sol Fisher, of the Fisher Display Service, Chicago, 
Ill., honored him with a call while stopping in Denver on his 
return trip from the coast. They had much to talk of in 
common, and discussed numerous display problems. Klein’s 
look forward to a very busy summer, despite the talk of hard 
times. 


B. J. Kolb, Kolb Display Service, Chicago, writes that 
aggressive selling effort brings results. An increase of 25 per 
cent in colume for the past three years will undoubtedly be 
duplicated during 1931. He states, further, that constructive 
plans. of display companies in general and the work of the 
men in the field have helped the merchant and manufacturer 
realize the value of professional installation of windows and 
booth exhibits. Changes of decorative treatment should be 
noted promptly, and very evident is the growing use of cut- 
ting machines and the wider use of felts. The continued 
growth of the display service business is dependent upon the 
progressive spirit of all service companies. 





DISPLAY WORLD OWNER ASKS QUESTIONS 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

Here’s a little incident that might prove interesting: My 
last issue of DISPLAY WORLD was taken home by one of 
my displaymen, and I was very desirous of looking up some 
statistics that I knew were contained therein. So I called a 
fellow-displayman and asked him if he would lend me his copy 
overnight. Of course, he’d be glad to, but from all the ques- 
tions he asked me you’d think I was trying to purchase a half- 
interest in the Brooklyn Bridge or the Woolworth Building. 
He was very much interested, as if I would fail to return his 
copy, but after much persuasion he let me have it. This is no 
reflection on my honesty or integrity, because he knew that I 
would do what I said I’d do—knowing me for a good number 
of years—but he wanted to be dern (if you'll excuse the ple- 
beian word) sure he’d get his DISPLAY WORLD back. Just 


" thought I’d let you know this, as it goes to show what esteem 


your magazine so rightfully deserves and holds in the “Gate 
City of the South.” 
E. B. DAVIDSON, 
Atlanta Display Service, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





CONSOLIDATED DISPLAYS, INC. - 


Make way for a new display service company, Consolidated 
Displays, Inc., an organization specializing in the installation 
of national advertising material and a concern that expects to 
open branches in New York, Boston, Atlanta, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Chicago. In fact, offices have been 
opened in the Chicago Merchandise Mart and demonstration 
windows are being set up. 





NEW DISPLAY BOOK 


Window Display for Profit,” by William Harrall Leahy, 
advertising ‘manager, Dennison Manufacturing Co., has just 
been published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The true test of a window display is the volume of sales 
resulting from it, and, while Mr. Leahy confines his discussion 
of this important subject to its practice and application in the 
small and medium retail establishment, where the budget is 
limited and operating economies must be realized to the limit, 
the “big-time” displayman and merchant will find much helpful 
information in its contents. 

“Window Display for Profit” covers practically every phase 
of window work.. It includes chapters on: Functions of the 
Window, Backgrounds, Store Fronts, Display Fixtures, Prin- 
ciples of Design, Lighting, Systematic Control of Displays, 
Show Cards, etc. The book was written to help everyone who 
has to organize or arrange windows. 
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DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 


ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Crganized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 


Z AUGUSTA, GA.—M. F. Barton, 1424 Glover Street. House to house 
distributing and window displays. 








AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205%4 W. Sixth St. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—NALL & NALL. The oldest and largst dis- 
play service in the south. Three branches, covering Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. Twenty-one 
po pr ae service men. Ask any manufacturer about NALL & NALL 
windows. 








BOSTON, MASS.—New England Display Service, 186 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Covering New England States. We specialize only in 
national advertisers’ window displays. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—Bas-Man Display Service, 280 
Friend Street. Windows of distinction for national advertisers. Most 
satisfactory references. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, SYRACUSE, ALBANY, POUGHKEEP- 
SIE, UTICA, BINGHAMTON. ERIE, PA., and smaller intermediate 
cities and towns. -WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE, INC., 378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Pres. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Theodore B. Benice, 47 Butler Ave. The largest 
and least expensive guaranteed display and distributing service in 
Western New York. . 


BUFFALO, ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK.—Window 
installations for local and national advertisers. Ankerman Display 
Service, 212-214 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co.. 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mer. reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicage and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 











CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, Harve Ferrill, General Manager. With ideas 
and the organization to help you sell more merchandise. Covering 
Metropolitan Chicago and a fifty-mile radius. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and. northern Kentucky. 








CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
519 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAYTON DISPLAY SERVICE 
402 Industries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 














COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Aitman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Advo-System, 38 Albany Ave. Complete 
window display and house-to-house distribution services, covering the 
entire state. Try the Advo Service. Once—always. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—National Displays, Inc., 29 Kentucky Ave. 
WE FURNISH PHOTOGRAPH OF EACH INSTALLATION. 





LEXINGTON, KY.—Cropper Display Service. Oldest and Best. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Myers Display Service, 427 E. Broadway. 
Melvin H. Myers, Mgr. Hundreds of choice window locations at your 
service. “ASK ANY ADVERTISER.” 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 llth St. J. Harry Bayley. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, °1920 Vliet 
Street. Not only RELIABLE and MODERN, but EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11 years’ experience 


of our executive. 

















MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. 





NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





7 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘ merchundised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary insta!!ations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEBRASKA.—Davison Display Service, Inc. Lincoln office, 423 
S. Eleventh St., Paul C. Davison, Mgr.. Omaha office, 338 LeFlang 
Bldg., R. J. Obink, Mgr. “Photo Checking System.” 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
hae have satisfied others, why not you? You can trv our service 
ut once. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA—NALL & NALL, 823 Perdido St. The oldest 
and largst display service in the south. Three branch offices, covering 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. 
Twenty-one reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about Nall 
& Nall windows. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. Branches at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1643 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
507 Nebraska St. A reliable service covering a productive market. 
Quotations upon request. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 329 Mulberry St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 
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May Display Calendar 


A Practical Guide for the Department Store Displayman 


By ARTHUR HOWARD WILLIAMS 
Display Manager, McAlpin’s, Cincinnati, O. 


Friday—ist 
May flowers bring gay colored merchandise to the fore- 
ground. Display budgets should be adjusted for summer trim- 
ming. Fixtures should be cleaned and waxed. 
Saturday—2nd 
Analyze the display situation in your own store. Are you 
doing the best job you possibly can in your business? Are 
you looking at display projects with the ‘store’s interest in 
mind ‘Are you giving proper attention to the promotion of 
fashion? Trim your windows for the Sunday window. 
Monday—4th 
The man who makes good use of the minutes is likely to 
become a man of the hour. Display your merchandise effec- 
tively. Trim wall cases with gayly colored scarfs, jewelry and 
handkerchiefs. Piece goods departments are busy these days— 
make your trims neatly. 
Tuesday—sth 
Men’s windows are taking on the summer atmosphere— 
sports shirts, trousers, golf apparel and bathing suits. The 
men’s section needs attention, no doubt. 
Wednesday—6th 
Have you enough fresh grass mats? How are your other 
decorations for summer showings? Luggage displays are 
timely ; use travel posters as a setting. 
Thursday—7th 
The percentage of store sales through windows is increasing 
steadily. Price tags in neat setup are essential in modern sell- 
ing. Art work in display is ever needed—but don’t forget 
you're selling merchandise, too. 
Friday—8sth 
Underwear, both in the men’s section and women’s should 
be displayed now. Attractive underwear displays can be made 
in group units. 
Saturday—9th 
Golf bags, tennis rackets, baseball equipment and all sports 
wear to the foreground. Background pieces should be made 
for summer presentations. Read the DISPLAY WORLD 
through to see what others are doing. 
Monday—1ith 
Check your ready-to-wear department to see the type of 
merchandise that will present itself for display purposes. Show 
summer rugs and mats for the summer home. 
Tuesday—1i2th 
Plan for summer silk sale. Display gloves in the new light 
shades for summer sports. Display bedspreads both in depart- 
ment and in the window. 
Wednesday—13th 
Make a setting of summer porch furniture, awnings and 
cretonnes. Display light weight pajamas, dance sets, gowns and 
silk underthings. Show men’s hose, ties and sports suits. 
Straw hats for men should be in vogue for window displays. 
The piece goods department should have an excellent display 
of chiffons. 
Thursday—14th 
Trim department display cases with bathing suits and out- 
of-door wear. Show cretonnes for slip covers, draperies and 
summer homes. Have a window and ready-to-wear floor trims 
of sport and travel dresses. 
Friday—15th 
Consult department managers concerning any ideas they 
might want to be carried out for trims in windows or depart- 
ments. Have a window of summer toys and “books for chil- 
dren. 


Saturday—16th 
A sale of summer towels for after bathing, camp use, or 
home. Have a window display of sports wear; show scarfs, 
jackets and sports jewelry as accessories. Have a special dis- 
play of wash dresses. 
Monday—18th 
“Baby Week” preparations to begin now for Saturday even- 
ing windows. May sale features throughout the store. Dis- 
play children’s footwear. Silk hosiery displays wherever pos- 
sible. Have cases displaying attractive summer accessories. 
Tuesday—19th 
Display activities should be planned and assistants advised 
of future showings. Show summer furniture. Make necessary 
check on card board supply for signs; order new brushes and 
pens if needed. Ink, paint and other essentials should be pur- 
chased in sufficient quantity to minimize the maintenance ex- 
pense of the sign department. 
Wednesday—20th 
Have a window featuring apparel for the boy and junior 
Miss. Handkerchief displays are timely. Motor travel wear 
especially good now. 
Thursday—2ist 
Find out what the other stores in town are featuring--- 
watch your magazines for fashion features. Give some con- 
sideration to the neckwear section. 
Friday—22nd 
Feature women’s silk dresses at popular prices. Show 
summer dinner and luncheon sets. Show refrigerators, electric 
and otherwise. Don’t forget summer perfumes ‘and toiletries. 
Saturday—23rd 
House dresses, service aprons and pretty cotton materials 
for department trims. Sunday window shoppers again will 
be curious to see your displays after theatre tomorrow evening, 
“Baby Week.” 
Monday—25th 
Art novelties for cozy nooks this summer are very good, 
whether for porch or solarium. Another week of display work. 
Draw out some sketches for news settings and women’s ready- 
to-wear setups. 
Tuesday—26th 
Luggage for vacation time! It isn’t a bad stunt to show 
staple items occasionally to divert from style mercliandise; 
however, not for any length of time, for fashion brings turn- 
over, you know. 
Wednesday—27th 
Keep windows attractive with new summer apparel. Have 
you been in the receiving room lately to notice the newly arrived 
merchandise? Summer silks are in keeping these days. At- 
tractively colored glassware, especially ice tea glasses and sets 
are also. 
Thursday—28th 
About time for an “end of the month sale.” A window of 
boys’ wash suits and week-end cases should be featured. Air- 
plane luggage is popular this season. 
Friday—29th 
Has your store ever tried a “First Floor Day?” - Good: for 
accessory departments and stimulates the sale of impulse mer- 
chandise. Be sure that bathing suits are on display. 
Saturday—30th 
“Write home while on your vacation” would be an excellent 
wording for the stationery window card. Last niinute buying 
needs for the June vacationist. Display ¢verything possible 
for hot weather wear. 
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L. C. Hendrix, display manager, Steefel Bros., shows them how. 


DISPLAYS 


In the Capital District 
of the Empire State 


By L. C. HENDRIX 
Display Manager, Steefel Bros., Albany, N.Y. 


OR those interested in display as a profession, 
it is the old story of how, why and where- 
fore, but at the same time interesting and 
educational, not only to the apprentice, who 

some day wishes to become the display executive of 
his store, but to the executive himself. 

The first essential thing in the proper display of 
merchandise is to observe closely and classify the buy- 
ing power in the community in which the organization 
with which you are associated is located, and govern 
yourself and your windows accordingly. 

Thus, we find in every community a certain class 
of people who constitute the everyday buying public. 
In the capital district of the Empire State we invariably 
find a very great number of-business men and office 
executives, governors, senators and representives, along 
with those who attend the hundred or more conventions 
held in this city each year. The displayman in Albany 
is in a sorry plight. His windows must be as new as 
Paris, smarter than New York, still keeping within his 
appropriation for a city of this size—approximately 
150,000. 

The state of New York includes the smartest cities 
of the east, and it is, therefore, quite a task for the dis- 
play executive to display merchandise which will not 
only attract Kis everyday buying public, but also the 


thousands of transients who enter our city, and to im- - 


press upon the latter that it is no longer necessary to 
bring expensive wardrobes or be completely outfitted 
upon arrival in Albany, but that such purchases of 
exclusive merchandise, imported from the fashion 


centers of the world, may now be made in the smart 
shops on State Street. 

We have endeavored to carry out the important fact 
of educational displays as well as the showing of staple 
merchandise. This type of display has been discussed 
pro and con regarding its merits and sales value, and 
has been reasonably checked back, showing excellent 
results, credited solely to the display department. 

In closing, may I add that our motto is, “Our 
windows are the face of our store; we keep them clean 
and smiling at all times, and we will be liberally re- 
warded with the amount of sales registered directly to 
our department.” 





Light Incorporated 


(Continued from page 18) 

General illumination, for the store is supplied from re- 
cessed units equipped with Holophane prismatic plates that 
direct an intensity of 140 footcandles onto the counter top. 
Spilled light from these units illuminates the center of the 
room to an intensity of 80 footcandles. These twelve. units, 
on each side, are located over the center line of the counters 
and are spaced 24 inches apart: Two totally enclosing mod- 
ernistic globes, each equipped with a 300-watt lamp, typify 
the suspension type of lighting. Luminaries of molded Corn- 
ing glassware are to be found on either side of the store 
entrance; these possess an interesting daytime appearance, 
and give the interior of the store an attractive aspect by 
night. Opal glass directional signs, lighted from within, are 
located over each of the two rear entrances. 

Looking from the rear of the store to the front, the visitor 
sees over the entrance a traveling sign which briefly tells 
the story of good store lighting. In the modern store, such 
traveling signs may be employed to announce certain mer- 
chandise features in various departments, or to convey any 
other desired message. 

Colorama—that new type of lighting, limitless in its va- 
riety of changing patterns, is a feature of the new store. It 
presents new color designs and combinations which have 
never before been obtained. The ceiling has been properly 
arched to reflect best the many designs which are produced on 
the ceiling above the wall cases. The control panel for the 
Colorama is located at the rear of the store. One of the rear 
doorways in this store has a column of stacked corning glass 
on each side, lighted from behind by red and green lamps, all 
red on one edge of the glass and all green on the other. 
These combine to give a glow of synthetic white light up to 
the center. 
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Window cards that 
have style. 


By H. E. WILKES 
Disp'ay Manager, May Bros., Muskogee, Okla. 


N the picture writing of the ancient 

Egyptians the hieroglyphics or charac- 

ters were often supposed to convey a 

hidden meaning. We all know that we 

do not want our show cards to convey a hidden 

meaning. Show cards should convey a quick, clear 

and concise message—easily read, pleasing to the 

eye, and presented in such a way as to create a 
purchasing desire. 


We should strive to fit the style of the card 
with the particular display so as not to detract 
from the merchandise presented. The duties of 
a show card are to give an informative description 
as to quality, style, price, etc., and, since an attempt 
at over-decoration usually has a tendency to “pull” 
from the displayed merchandise, an ultra-elaborate 
card fails to serve its purpose. 


Illustrated cards are acceptable if properly 
executed, as they put “life” into the articles dis- 
played. A word to the beginner who is contem- 
plating a career in show card writing and who is 
really interested in the work, loves it and intends 
to get the most out of it: I suggest that he culti- 
vate the acquaintance and friendship of experi- 
enced show card writers, watch their technique 
and style, and observe how they secure color com- 
biiations that “fit in” with the season. My experi- 
ence has taught me that there is no quick and easy 
method of mastering the art, and that only constant 
practice and unending patience will suffice. 


Gain your own confidence and adopt an easy 
style in handling the brush. The success of the 
beginner depends a great deal upon these prin- 
ciples. If the beginner enjoys his work he should 
not find them hard to follow. Lastly, the embryo 
show card writer should submit to intelligent criti- 
cism. The advice of men who are recognized as 
successful show card artists will be of invaluable 
assistance. After mastering the fundamentals of 
the art, the writer should strive to create new and 
legible styles of lettering, always bearing in mind 
the fact that the card should be easy to read and 
pleasing to the eye of the prospective purchaser of 
goods on display. 








Putting “pull” in 
window cards 
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Ice Cream Displays 
(Continued from page 50) 
cessful point-of-purchase sales help that it is possible 


to get. And this is probably the finest assistance given 


by any ice cream manufacturer to merchants this year.~.. 


The windows are impressive. Crepe paper is used 
in attractive colors and designs. Each window has 
different colored crepe paper in it. Each salesman is 
given a book of instructions and a supply of crepe paper 
and display pieces. The instructions specify certain 
colors for each window. Thus, Window Display No. 1 
has three shades of blue in it. For example, the center 
panel of crepe paper is made of blue-bird crepe, the two 
panels on each side of the center are made with delft 
blue crepe, and on the floor of the window national blue 
is used. In the center of the window is featured a beau- 
tiful colored reproduction of the product sold for the 
month—the pint package. 

“With the rapid development and improvement in 
windows and in displays during the past decade, mer- 
chants have been able to build sales rapidly,” says George 
L.Smith, the advertising manager, “and the same de- 
velopment and improvement has made the consumer 
more window display conscious, with a greater potential 
susceptibility to being influenced by displays that are of 
an unusual selling character. 

“By the same token, ice cream displays with a defi- 
nite selling appeal, attractively portrayed, used in win- 
dow displays that have behind them the consumer 
acceptance feature, formed by extensive consumer 
advertising, carry an unmistakable sales punch that 
brings in more sales to the dealer. 

“Instead of spending all our money on one window, 
we decided to spend it on six windows in order to give 
the dealer a window which would be distinctive in itself 
and which would push one product at a time. Instead 
of putting the whole thing into one flash in the pan, we 
thus get continuity and a cumulative effect which gains 
strength as it goes. At the same time we wanted to get 
across all the products:we had‘ to sell, and a window 
display, if it is any good at all, ought to be able to sell 
any one or all the products we have. 

“We will dress about two thousand windows for 
each display. The dealer gives us the window for so 
many days—not less than twelve—and the salesman 
dresses it. The campaign started June 1 and will 
run through November. We re-use the material and 
expect to use it at least twice or a little over on the 
average. 

“Tt is all a part of the plan of having the sales- 
man merchandise for his dealer. Any way that he 
can help his dealer increase his sales—this is his job. 
And those boys appreciate a window, too; when they 
do the work and when they finish the job they are 
proud of it. And all this has a very good psycho- 
logical effect. What you do yourself you take more 
interest in, and if it is good you like to talk about it 
and enthuse.” 

The final outcome of ‘this window display cam- 


paign will, no doubt, be interesting from an experi- . 


mental viewpoint, as blazing the way for a new era 
in merchandising ice cream. 
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BUY BY MAIL 


coc ee ee Khe Quick, 
.Money-Saving Way 


Here’s a formula for getting the 
world’s best supplies delivered 
right to you .. . and at a saving, 
too! 


1. Consult Daily’s Catalog of 
“Perfect Stroke’ Brushes and 
Supplies. You'll find anything 
you're needing there. 


2. Write out your order and send it in. 


3. Meet your mail or express man about two days 
later. Open your package from Daily and put those 
splendid supplies to work on the toughest job you 
have. 


“Order it from Daily” has become the catch-phrase 
of the profession. The sooner you adopt it, the sooner 
you'll know what real supply satisfaction is. Why not 
send in an order for the supplies suggested here? 


PLATED POSTER PAPER 
Style No. 236 


Blue—Green—Red—Orange—Black 

50 yard rolls, 36 inches wide, per roll ... ........ .... 

25 yard rolls, 36 inches wide, per roll . .. ........ pt ae Sees tits as 
F. O. B. Dayton 


Write for Samples 


Sawyer Suction 
Card Holders 
Style No. 237 


These handy suction card holders 
can be put to any number of prac- 
tical uses, Merely wet cup and 
press firmly to smooth surface. 
Packed one dozen in a box $1.50 


VELOUR PAPERS 
Style No. 221 


Imported high grade Velour Papers in a complete range of beautiful 
colors for Window Display, Theatrical Posters, and all kinds of display 
and sign work. Will gladly send you sample book of colors. 

12-yard rolls, 40 inches wide, $5.00 per roll, $0.75 per yard 


F. O. B. Dayton 





Style No. 128 
Used fer cleaning and erasing lines on cards and 
drawings. 
14 = 16 = TG, doten..-: 225 eid $0.45 
2 2 BG eG GGUS. oi ie Sa 85 
D2 eh, GOA eo oe SA Eo ere a 1.65 





“Order it from Daily” today. If you haven't my new 
1931 Catalog by all means send for it. 


Bet L Daily» 


Ohe House of Perfect Stroke” Brushes 
126 TO130 E.THIRDST. DAYTON. OHIO. 
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The new Spalding swimuning suit display set. 


Co., New York. Window and interior cards of this type will 


€ 
be welcomed by merchants. They are distinctive, different, 
l S p a y e p S colorful and forceful. 
. The display set for Spalding swimming suits is particularly 
: : attractive. The center cut-out shows a bathing girl, while the 
Now Meet Higher Display Standards four smaller units contain photographic reproductions of swim- 


ming and bathing scenes. 


5 Ruse old question, “What can be done with lithography ?” It is interesting to note the constant development in the type 
answers itself with the last display groups made for A. G. of display helps being furnished retailers, which reflects the 
Spalding & Bros. and Cluett, Peabody & Co. by W. F. Powers greater thought which their planning and production receive. 
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Spring Comes to State Street 
(Continued from page 17) 


used to come in for so much comment when Captain Hampton 
was in charge, seem to have lost most of their former attrac- 
tion qualities. Perhaps too many merchandise men have too 
much to say as to what goes in and how it goes in. Occasion- 
ally a good displayman will become a successful buyer, but I 
have yet to see a buyer become a successful displayman. 

The Fair came through with some newly constructed win- 
dow backgrounds for the spring opening, rather massive effects 
being employed because of height and size of the windows. 
Semi-columns and recesses, gray glass panels illuminated from 
behind, flat surfaces finished in ivory tone and silver lined 
recesses suggest the general treatment, some spring foliage 
being used here and there for relief and seasonal effect. These 
windows are always “active” in the promotion of special mer- 
chandising events, of which there are many. However, there 
is no criticism as to the manner in which the windows are 
trimmed to fulfill the merchandising policies of the store. The 
costume windows where women’s apparel is featured are 
always in good taste, suggesting the style and quality angle 
of such articles by appropriate display, thus making the values 
look all the more real and desirable. 

DeMet’s Candy Shop, at Adams and State Streets, made a 
special ‘appeal to the Easter shoppers with its array of candy 
windows done in floors of light green, display plateaux and 
fixtures of silver, draperies of yellow and boxes of selected 
Easter candies in round gold boxes, held in tilting positions 
and at the right heights by specially designed box holding fix- 
tures. Easter rabbits were in evidence here and there among 
the displays. Window cards, hand-lettered, suggestive copy 
and prices quoted, contributed to the crowds of buyers one 
could see in the store through the clear glass backgrounds. 
George Bailey is the display manager for DeMet’s several loop 
candy shops. 

I. Miller’s had a smashing window of $1.00 silk hosiery in 
one of their two windows. A large background poster panel 
carried strong copy explaining the “why” and “how” of this 
new I. Miller merchandising baby, known as “our new No. 322.” 
WE OWN OUR OWN FACTORY, MAKING THIS HOSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR I. MILLER STORES—A BIG NEW 
VALUE FOR $1.00—were some of the emphatic statements 
in the poster sales talk. A fairly stocky type of window trim 
of the new $1.00 hose in a dozen or more shades appeared down 
in front and near the glass. Every pair of hose had been care- 
fully pressed and the different shades were grouped together 
with a small descriptive card next to each group giving the 
name of the color and weight. Lots of interested women in 
the lobby looking at the display—others inside the store. 

Cutler’s shoe store has an especially attractive display in the 
center window of its lobby arcade. It was a moving display 
consisting of a five or six foot circular platform, about eighteen 
inches from the floor, and geared to a slow motion. On the 
surface of the platform has been built four plartition walls of 
broken line, making four separate displays which appear before 
the shopper, one after the other. The walls, or the background, 
of each display are covered with felt in colors to suit the par- 
ticular ensemble used in each. A cutout figure, representing a 
young woman wearing a blue dress, was mounted on a gray 
felt background. The actual dress fabric was used to cover 
that part of the cutout representing the dress. Strips of felt 
were used to represent the hat, the face, lips and legs. The 
proper shoes, bags and hose were displayed about the lower part 
of the space or on top of the disc. The floor was covered with 
the same gray felt, thus making the display uniform. On the 
smaller panel at the left of the one bearing the mounted cut- 
out of the figure, cut-out letters of felt in a contrasting color 
tell the essential style story of the ensemble, emphasizing, of 
course, the shoes, bag and hose. There is also a small shelf 
at the lower part of the left panel on which a pair of shoes 
and hose may be displayed right next to the copy describing it. 

Four such displays, each showing a different costume en- 
semble with the interesting style copy;-all quite authoritative, 
intrigued the interest and attention of lots of people. Aside 


(Continued on page 69) 
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believe it or not 


SUMMER 


Plans Are Best Made Now! 


For sales making show 
cards that suggest the sum- 
mer season and carry a real 
buying urge, you will want 
our brand-new plain and 
patterned boards. 


A copy of our 1931 Sampte 
300k is being held for your 
request. 


Write for it today, sure. 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Blvd. Chicago, U.S.A. 


Cardboard Manufacturers for 30 Years. 








NEW LINE OF UNBREAKABLE 
Onyx PLATEAUX 


Made of an opalescent material that is unbreakable, 
non-inflammable and acid-resisting, in wonderfully 
vivid colors of onyx, carnelian, emerald green, lapis 
blue, ivory and jet. A plateaux that is extensible and 
can be taken apart to make a group of units complete 
in themselves. The most beautiful window fixture ever 
designed at prices not out of reason. Now ready for 
the market. 
Write for descriptive circular 


CINCINNATI SHOW CASE & DISPLAY 


FIXTURE WORKS 
236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 











The Fountain Air Brush 


For, Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20.000 Users 





Write for Cataleg 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 























When writing advertisers please mention DISPLAY WORLD 
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Practical Crepe Paper Trims 


By H. A. HARRINGTON 
Service Bureau, C. A. Reed Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


Winpow No. 1 

Color scheme: Apple green No. 130 and Spanish 
yellow No. 152%. 

Front trim: Make an apple green valance three- 
quarters of a fold wide, with circular and fluted edges 
with nick-nacks in same, as shown in photograph. 
Tack this against the front framework of the window. 
On each side place drapes of apple green, full width, 
and edge the inner edges of these drapes with a set of 
Spanish yellow tubes spaced a few inches apart. In 
between this set of tubes place a twisted streamer of 
apple green and Spanish yellow combined. 

Background: In the center, place a drape of apple 
green, full width, and edge this with Span‘sh yellow 
tubes. Approximately three inches from these tubes 
and on each side of the tube place drapes of apple 
green, full width, edges with Spanish yellow tubes. 
Next to these last Spanish yellow tubes, spaced about 
three inches away, place inverted drapes of apple 
green edged with Spanish yellow tubes. In between 
these four sets of tubes place twisted streamers of 
Spanish yellow and apple green. Make a valance of 
fringed and circular edges as shown and tack against 
the background of the window. 

Flooring: Cover the floor with apple green fluted 
edge crepe paper. About two inches from the front 
glass place a tube of Spanish yellow. In order to 
finish the front trim, it is necessary to place inverted 
Spanish yellow drapes full width on a forty-five degree 
angle, edged with apple green tubes and drawn to the 
top front as shown. Along the sides and back of the 
window place slashed and crinkled crepe paper. The 
window is now ready for merchandise. 

Wrnvow No. 2 

Color scheme: Nile green No. 131, light brown No. 
161 and Salmon No. 124. 

Front trim: Make a valance three-quarters of a 





Window No. 1—A crepe paper background of apple 
green and Spanish yellow. 


fold wide, of Nile Green with pointed, circular and 
fluted edges. In each front corner place Nile green 
tubes. Overlapping one-half inch on to these tubes, 
place salmon drapes, full width. Edge the inner edges 
of these with Nile green tubes. 

Background: In the center make a panel of Nile, 
green, full width, and on each side of this panel place 
two drapes of Nile green full width. Edge these Nile 
green drapes with salmon tubes. On top of this center 
panel place another panel of light brown, three-quar- 
ters of a fold wide, with a diamond shape cut-out 
border featured on each side. In the center place a’ 
set of Nile green tubes spaced a few inches apart. 
Between the tubes place a set of two-tone twisted 
streamers. On the edge of this panel and at the points 
of the diamond shape cut-out, place small tubes of 
Nile green. 

Floor and balance of window: Cover the floor 
with Nile green stretched crepe, fluted edges. In each 
back corner make a pyramid formation of drapes using 
two folds of Nile green crepe placed as shown in 
photograph. These drapes, as you will note, are in- 
verted. Make a valance of salmon across the back of 
a different design than the one in front. Along the 


sides, back and front of the window on the floor place 


slashed and crinkled crepe. The window is now ready 
for merchandise. 
Winpow No. 3 

Color scheme: Nile green No. 131, apricot No. 
181, Lupine blue No. 146. 

Here ts an attractive window for spring. This 
window can be used for most any type of merchandise 
which is to be displayed. However, cameras, as you 
will note, look very attractive in this window. 

Front trim: Make a valance of Nile green, three- 
quarters of a fold wide, semi-circular with fluted edges 
and place slashes in the fold before unfold:ng. Tack 











Window No. 2—Visualize this setting of Nile green, 
light brown and salmon. 
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Window No. .3—Cameras, effectively displayed, in 
front of Nile green, apricot and Lupine blue. 


the valance against the front framework of the win- 
dow. On each side place a set of Lupine blue tubes 
spaced a few inches apart and centered between these 
tubes place a twisted streamer of Nile green and 
apricot. 

Background: Make a center panel of Nile green 
crepe, two folds in width, with rose petal edges. Be 
sure to make this petalling on the outside edges of 
these panels only. On top of the first panel place a 
Lupine panel full width, with rose petal edges on both 
sides. In the center of th’s last panel place a set of 
apricot tubes, spaced a few inches apart, with a twisted 
streamer of Nile green and Lupine blue between same. 
Place two more apricot tubes diagonally across this 
panel, starting at the upper left and right corners and 
bring them to a tacking point where the two center 
tubes meet. Also place an apricot tube on the larger 
panels centered as shown in photograph. On each 
side of the panel place a drape of Lupine blue. Edge 
these drapes with apricot tubes. These drapes add 
greatly to the appearance of the window. In each 
corner place Nile green tubes. Make a valance across 
the back of Nile green. 

Flooring and balance of window: Cover the floor 
with Nile green stretched crepe, fluted edges. Two 
tubes of apricot are placed along the floor front about 
two inches from the front glass, and fluted edge 
rosettes of Lupine are tacked at the ends of these 
tubes. On each side and on a forty-five degree angle, 
make inverted apricot drapes, full width. Edge these 
with Nile green tubes. Centered in the window to- 
wards the background is a raised box treatment cov- 
ered with Lupine blue crepe, fluted edges. The mer- 
chandise can be arranged as shown. 





PORT HURON, MICH. 

On March 17 the annual spring opening was held at Port 
Huron. The windows were veiled for two days prior to the 
opening and unveiled at 7:30. The High School Band of sixty 
pieces paraded Huron Avenue during the showing. The streets 
were crowded, even though the evening was chilly. 

The J. B. Sperry Co. displayed ready-to-wear and yard 
goods in front of attractive modern settings. Their back- 
grounds presented an indirect lighting idea and were painted 
yellow and green. Modern screens were used by the G. & L. 
Clothes Ship, while panels of imported paper served to present 
the new merchandise at Thomas’s Men’s Shop. Eggshell- 
colored backgrounds were used by McElroy’s, while a beauti- 
ful bridal display was shown at Winkleman’s. 
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‘‘Recognition and the Store Card 
Writer” 
by Cleon M. Pross. 


‘Successful Grouping of Card 


by H. C. Martin. 


*** Advertising’, the Magic Word”’ 
by Elmo Walton Stuice. 


“Five Years from Now” 
by Theodore Z. Halmi. 
“Arthur DuVall and His Ex- 
ceptional Work”’ 
by Herb Simpson. 
‘‘Where’s the Border in the Lay- 
outs of Modern Design?”’ 
by H. H. Day 
“Samuel B. Schaeffer, Artist 


Designer” 
by R. E. Brenner. 


“Men and Methods in the Mod- 
ern Commercial Studio”’ 
by Geo. A. Marble. 
“Then I started to Draw Faces” 
by Wade Crosby. 
And a Group of Variety Store Card Examples. 


An appealing presentation of feature articles, of 
special interest to sign and show card writers, poster 
artists and letterers, appearing in the 124-page April 
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PORT HURON, MICH. 
Reported by J. W. Forbes, Secretary 

On March 24, at the Chamber of Commerce, a meeting was 
held for the election of officers. Fifteen members were present 
and every man was appointed to perform some duty towards 
advancing “club” activities in Port Huron. Plans were made 
for an educational program, and lessons in show card writing, 
as well as window set-up, color harmony, background work 
and other items of interest will be conducted by members. 
This, we believe, will stimulate the interest of new members. 
A rule was made whereby any member calling another member 
by his last name or using the obsolete term of “Mr.” will be 
fined ten cents. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Joe 
Watters, of John Mann, shoes; first vice-president, Cliff Pop- 
han, of J. A. Davidson; secretary, J. W. Forbes, of L. Higer 
& Son; treasurer, Ed Detuch, of McElroy, shoes. Member- 
ship committee: Dick Pohl, chairman, assisted by Cliff Frasier, 
Clayton Brown and P. G. Horton. Educational committee : 
J. W. Forbes, chairman, assisted by Lou Schneiderman, E. E. 
Shaw and Viola Joslyn. Entertainment Committee: Al. Sibilla, 
chairman, assisted by Marcel Longtree and Art White. 





DAYTON, OHIO 
Reported by E. W. Quintrell 

Spring was ushered into Dayton at 7:30, Monday, March 2, 
at which time every show window was unveiled. Boy Scouts 
were stationed on every street corner in the downtown district 
and burnt over two hundred green flares. A parade, consisting 
of a police escort, headed by the American Legion drum corps 
and followed by the new automobile models, attracted consid- 
erable attention. 

The Dayton Display Club is planning a 100 per cent attend- 
ance at the national convention of the I. A. D. M. in Boston, 
in June. How about your club? 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by Eugene D. Mizer, Secretary 

The Boston Display Men’s Club held their second meeting 

in March on the 25th as guests of the Jordan Marsh Co. 
Dinner, which included everything from soup to nuts, was 
served in the main dining room. This meeting broke all records 
for attendance. Following the dinner, President David Morey 
opened the meeting with reports from the various committees. 
Ed Sherman, chairman of the entertainment committee, sub- 
mitted plans for the May party dance. Fifteen hundred tickets 
were distributed to the members to sell. The dance is being 
given to obtain money for the club treasurer, this money to be 
used for convention entertaining expenses. After the business 
meeting Mr. Faurclough, Jr., of the Jordan Marsh Co., gave 
a talk on “The Application of Art in Industry.” 
The following members were accepted into the club: Richard 
Riley, Cherry Webb Co., Lowell, Mass.; James J. Burnes, 
United Display Corp., Boston, Mass:; Louis Marcus, Mascus 
Window Display Co., Boston, Mass. 

Frank McCann, display manager for the Sears-Robuck 
Co., in the New England district, extended an invitation to the 
club to hold our next meeting at their Brookline store. During 
this meeting all members have been invited on a tour of in- 
spection of the store and mail order departments. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
Reported by Carl V. Haecker, President 

The first spring meeting of the Chicago Display Men’s Club 
was held on Monday, April 6, in the studios of the Lighting 
Institute, Civic Opera Building. Following the business session 
the members inspected the Institute and attended a lecture on 
modern window lighting and lighting equipment. There was 
a complete exhibit of all types of lighting—interior, exterior, 
windows, modernistic, commercial and home. A _ pretentious 
program was unfolded by the president of the club for the 
balance of the year. 





OMAHA, NEB. 
Reported by H. R. Lawrence, Secretary 

The Omaha Display Club, at their weekly meeting March 25, 
elected the officers for the ensuing term. They are as follows: 
President, Frank Fiala, Thompson-Beldon Co.; vice-president, 
John S. McCoombs, Thos. Kilpatrick Co.; secretary-treasurer, 
H. R. Lawrence, Hass Brothers Co. 

Plans were made at this meeting to cooperate with the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce on the “Know Omaha Week,” 
commencing April 20. F. W. Oltmanns, of the Olamanns 
Decorating Co., was chosen to represent the club. Know Omaha 
Week is an event sponsored to advertise Omaha-made mer- 
chandise. Every display must be confined to Omaha goods. 
The Display Men’s Club cooperates by originating ideas and 
arranging the displays; the merchants donate the space. Ap 
proximately seventy-five manufacturers will be represented. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
Reported by Geo. Sullivan, Secretary 

“Let each member of the committee be responsible for a 
meeting and the meetings resulting will prove very much worth 
while,” writes Geo. W. Sullivan, secretary, Seattle Display 
Men’s Club. “Our next meeting will be under the auspices of 
the clothing men; the next, under the auspices of the shoe men, 
etc. At the last meeting we had a talk on ‘The Poster Show 
Card and Its Value to the Store.’ Another talk, at the same 
meeting, was made by Mr. Phelan, secretary, Seattle Retail 
Trade Bureau. Mr. Phelan spoke of the value of the depart- 
ment store to a community. He spoke of their influence and 
cited instances where national recognition had been obtained 
by stores through superior service, merchandise presentation 
and promotional programs. He said that ‘Such conditions call 
for the highest types of displays, both interior and windows.”” 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Reported by F. H. Mead, Publicity Director. 

“The last meeting of the Grand Rapids Display Club was: 
a big success,” writes F. H. Mead, publicity director. “Good 
crowd, lots of pep, and many suggestions worth further con-- 
sideration were brought up and discussed. A new method in 
the transaction of the affairs of the club for the next six 
months was adopted for trial, the club having gone over to the: 
CLUB MANAGER COMMITTEE form of government. 
A. J. Kingscott is the new club manager. At each meeting he: 
appoints two committees to arrange and carry out the program 
for the next meeting. We believe this new method will bring 
results. Much favorable comment has been heard from alt 
members concerning the idea.” 





IHLE WITH FRANKLIN SIMON 

The aphorism, “youth must be served,” is given credence 
in the appointment of Hans H. Ihle as display director for: 
Franklin Simon & Co., one of New York’s premier establish- 
ments. In spite of his youth, Mr. Ihle brings to his new con- 
nection a broad experience obtained from ten years of careful! 
study and labor. Imbued with the greater display possibilities, 
he hopes to bring a new, vivid and progressive spirit to the 
window presentations of this famous store. Mr. Ihle will also 
work under and give his most hearty cooperation to Mrs. Long, 
fashion director, who has entire charge of the store’s fashion: 
presentations. J. A. Corey, formerly display manager, has not: 
yet announced his future plans. 
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e Opportunity Exchange e« 














POSITION WANTED 


Competent woman show card 
writer desires position with mer- 


Care DISPLAY WORLD 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


Everywhere to sell our well- 
known line of decorative papers 


cantile establishment. Prefer and other decorations on full MEYER, GPO Box 471, New York City. 

: : time or sideline basis. Refer- 

a employing only one card ences required. FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 

ee MARCUS WINDOW Eig gig Sg Wr 2 
“EXPERIENCED” DISPLAY SERVICE EN tk ie siecle teak ta ee 


162 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


ME —Sideline. Display Photos, all 

kinds. Window Cartoons. Art 
Work. Male, female photos, 20 for $1.00, 
1000, $45.00. Cartoon Books, Novelties. 
Send cash, stamped, addressed envelope. 
Agents, dealers, write? Sex books, maga- 
zines, postcards, cuts, photos, bought, 
exchanged, developed, reprinted quantity. 








and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 


South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















SETTINGS AND 
NOVELTIES 


MECHANICAL DISPLAY ATTRACTIONS 
BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Save Storage by Selling NOW! SS 
Headquarters for New and Used Display Materials of Every Description 


Save Money by Purchasing NOW for Various Events and for Next Xmas! 


Telephone METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. _ Write, 
Chelsea 127 West 24th Street, New York City Wire or Phone 
3272 WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE NEW AND USED DISPLAYS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Today 








DISPLAYMEN, Display Services Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog ‘“‘G’” upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











GET QUICK RESULTS 
Use the “Opportunity Exchange”’ 
$1.50 Per Single Column Inch—Cash with Order 














Spring Comes to State Street 
(Continued from page 65) 


from the attraction value of that particular moving display, 
there is an economic angle to it worthy of thought and possible 
exploitation. The entire display occupied scarcely more space 
than would be necessary for any one of the four units! That 
means that the linear frontage of the space used is practically 
extended four times. A permanent device of this sort should 
be of great interest to shops with but one or two small win- 
dows. Having one or two still displays in the window at a time, 
the same space could be made to give them four to eight dif- 
ferent displays and with the added attraction of motion. 


Waterman’s funtain pen store, on State Street, has an inter- 
esting display which is attracting lots of people and holding 
their interest longer than usual. It is all very simple but very 
effective. A large window card with the heading, WATER- 
MAN’S 7 POINT IDEA, appeared about half the depth of 
the window and near the eye level. On the same card and 
below the heading this copy appeared: STIFF, FINE—FOR 
ACCOUNATNTS; FLEXIBLE-FINE—FOR STENOG- 
RAPHERS; RIGID—FOR MANIFOLDING; STANDARD 
—SUITS MOST WRITERS; ROUNDED—FOR SOUTH- 
PAWS; BLUNT—FOR FAST WRITERS; OBLIQUE— 
STRAIGHT UP—SLANTING—BETWEEN FINGERS. 
A ribbon ran from each of the seven points, listed on the card, 
out towards the window glass where an improvised shelf had 
been arranged at just the right height for outside view, to a 
specimen sheet of well-made figures, a stenographer’s note book 
filled with classy pothooks, and a group of carbon copies made 


with the rigid point pen. On each of the different exhibits 
of handwriting there was a pen of that kind displayed. Hand- 
writing is interesting, especially good hand-writing to poor 
writers, and somehow the suggestion seems to creep into one’s 


~mind, while looking at the display, that he or she could “write 


more like that” with that particular type of pen. 

The Hub, the windows of which are so ably presided over 
by E. H. Leaker, has an entire new set of backgrounds which 
transforms the appearance of the Hub windows. They might 
be considered as semi-permanent backgrounds, for they will last 
‘a long time. However, they were installed without necessary 
harm or tearing up of the old mahogany backgrounds. The 
new backs are of metal with two shades of curly maple finish, 
placed so that light and dark panels alternate—much on the 
order of ‘a window floor where the hardwood squares of two 
different tones are placed in checker-board fashion. However, 
the panels in the new background aré not squares, but in panel 
slabs. The light reddish tan and the brown shades in the curly 
maple grain make a very attractive combination for clothing 
and furnishings. There are also partial partition-dividing 
panels of the same material, dividing the longer windows into 
two or three sectional units without completely shutting off 
one unit space from another. Men’s wear displaymen will be 
interested in viewing the new dress for the Hub windows when 
they come to Chicago. 

The Baskin store, on State Street, has a complete set of new 
window backgrounds that are quite different from anything we 
have seen for a long time. They are done in gray, silver and 
black. The side walls and ceiling converge back to a focal 
panel in the rear, much like the folding of a camera. This is 
to intricate to describe fully here, but they are worth seeing. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


AIR BRUSHES 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St, Dayton, 
0 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Iil. 

Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 
AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago Ill. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, III. 
AIR PAINTING UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Ill. 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
es Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 
af Roman, 110 W. Forty-sixth St., New York 
ity. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 


Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 


Compo-Board Co., 4436 Lyndale Ave., No., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill, 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 
a Adiler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Ferryman Art Studios, 17 W. Thirty-first St., 
New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. ; 
BACKGROUND SCREENS 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 
BOLTING CLOTH 
Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 


Ill. 
BOOKS ON DISPLAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
=, L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


CARD HOLDERS 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, M’‘-h. 


Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 
CARVED GLASS 
Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COLOR SCREENS 
Diamond C Quality Brand, 78 Cliff St., New 
York City. 
COMPOSITION BOARD 
Compo-Board Co., 4436 Lyndale Ave., No. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 


Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 


CREPE PAPER 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. . 


CUTTING MACHINES 


{International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 


burg, Mass. 
CUT-OUTS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


W. H. S. Lloyd Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 

Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


DISPLAY CARD MACHINE 
Reynolds Printasign Corp., 114 S.- Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
DISPLAY COUNSEL 
Window Advertising, Inc., 00 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
DISPLAY FIX TURES—GLASS 
Friedland & Levine Bros., Inc., 201 Chrystie St., 
New York City. 
DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 


— Bros., 205 W. “thirty-sixth St., New York 
y. 





H. eadquarters for everything 
NEW in Display Fixtures 


BRAGER BROS. 


205 West 36th St. near 7th Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 











Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Ci 


y. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Reflector-':ardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 

The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St., 
Jonesville, Mich. 


Display Fixtures—Wrought Iron 
The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City. 


DISPLAY FORMS 


Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


i ese 
Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
The. Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Til. 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 
Display Specialties—Wood 
Regent Specialties, Inc., 768 Lyell Ave., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 
DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill 


FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 


Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Fotty-eighth St, 
New York City. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. ; 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns) 
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Complete Trade Directory of Window Display and Store Equipment, Decoratives, Accessories and Specialties 





FORMICA 
The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FURNITURE—SHOW WINDOW 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 
GARMENT RACKS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 


Diamond C Quality Brand, 78 Cliff St., New 
York City 

Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
5 PS 3 : 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
mY; 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
JEWELRY FIXTURES 
Jersemann & Wolly, Inc., 140 W. Twenty- 
second St., New York City. 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 
LETTERING BRUSHES 
= > Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 
oe E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
i & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


The u. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 


Nonpareil Co., 448 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill 
Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 


dale, Calif. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 127 W. Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, III. 

= Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St., Revere, 

ass. 


MILLINERY HEADS 


Ralph A. Freundlich, Inc., 48 E. Twenty-first 
St., New York City. 


MODEL DISPLAYS 


Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 
Klise Mfg. Ca., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. Y 

Papier Mache Decorations 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


POSTERS 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 


Brischograph Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus 
Ohio. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 

The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 

REFLECTORS—WINDOW 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 


Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


New 


New 


Schools—Display Merchandising 


MacLeod Institute, Scientific Display School, 
246 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


Schools—Window Decorating 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
Ws Ss 


SHOW CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARDS 


The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
grog Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 
Show Card Printing Outfits 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St.. Dayton. 
Ohio 


Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Show Case and Counter Reflectors 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. - 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 


Art In Bronze Co., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Inc., 


SIGNS—GLASS 


Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNS—WOOD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Silk Screen Process Supplies 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPOT LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


New 


TINSELS (GLASS) 


Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


TURN TABLES 


Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


VALANCES 


Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 


New York City. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


VELOURS 


Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W.. Forty-eighth S5t., 
New York City. 


VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 

Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 

VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 
York City. 
WALL BOARD 
Compo-Board Co., 4436 Lyndale Ave., No. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


Window Display Installations 
Window Advertising, 300 Fourth Ave., 


New York City. 


WOOD CARVINGS 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Inc., 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns) 








DISPLAY WORLD 
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The Philadelphia rabiit. 


EASTER IN PHILADELPHIA 

Perched on an enormous Easter bonnet box ten feet high, 
there stood for two weeks during the Easter shopping season 
at the new Sixty-ninth Street Marketing Center in Philadelphia, 
Pa., a gigantic Easter rabbit with droll (electrically operated ) 
motion of its head, eyes and ears, surrounded by four huge 
Easter eggs. The complete display was twenty-eight feet high. 

This showpiece was built by Messmore & Damon, of New 
York City, for the merchants operating in the mammoth John 
McClatchy Market Buildings and placed in the open air in the 
center of the square. All of the stores cooperated in financing 
this decorative scheme, which attracted thousands of children 
and grown-ups and achieved much publicity. In the evening 
hours illumination was secured from focussing large spotlights 
upon the intriguing seasonal figure. Special weatherproof and 
waterproof materials were used to withstand the elements of 
snow, rain, cold or heat. 

This is the first time on record that a gigaritic size mechani- 
cal piece has been used for outdoor decoration, and, due to its 
construction, can easily be stored away and used for several 
years. The McClatchy Market Center has become famous for 
the newer method of bringing high types of merchandising 
stores convenient to residential sections bordering large cities, 
and has grown to a widely successful point. 





DAILY’S TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY 

This month marks the twenty-first anniversary of Bert L. 
Daily, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. For over two decades Bert Daily 
has been a mail order distributor of his famous line of “Per- 
fect Stroke” brushes and supplies, and in that time has become 
the largest distributor of supplies for sign, card and display- 
men in the world. It is Mr. Daily’s claim that he handles 
every item of equipment that members of the display and sign 
professions’ need. Much of his success has been attributed to 
this fact. In commenting upon his “coming of age,” Mr. Daily 
said: “Each anniversary has found me in a better position to 
serve those craftsmen who have come to rely upon my service 
for supplies. This twenty-first anniversary is no exception. 
I would like to meet and talk to each customer who has favored 
me with orders over this long business life. Since this is im- 
possible, the best I can do is to thank you all for your patron- 
age, and assure you that my efforts in the future, as in the 
past, will be directed to giving you the kind of supplies and the 
kind of service that you want.” 





NEW LINE OF DISPLAYERS 

The Commercial Studio, Jacksonville, Ill., is manufacturing 
a line of heavy wall board displayers that are suitable for dis- 
playing small wares, perfumes, dress accessories, etc. These 
displayers are well made and are real sturdy. They will be 
finished in imitation wood finishes or any painted finish desired. 
The displayers are very reasonably priced and will save the 
display department a large sum of money, as they are strong 
enough to wear a long time. 


















$3 Brings YOU the Gulawt f 
and ALL ATTACHMENTS, 


Balance 6 Months to Pay 


You can not afford to be without a Cutawl when you can have one 
right now—WITH ALL ATTACHMENTS—on a down payment 
of only $35! You never heard of such an offer before. Our long- 
time payment plan makes the Cutawl pay for itself, and pay you 
a profit on your Signs, Stencils, Window Displays, Scenic Back- 
grounds, Screens—every kind of Cutout. 


TEN-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


You can try the Cutawl and any or all attachments on your own 

work FREE—for 10 days—then buy on easy payments. The 
— Cutawl pays for itself over and over, and MAKES MONEY FOR 

MODEL K7--Heavy Duty Cutawl = =yOU WHILE YOU ARE PAYING FOR IT. 

The sturdy, up-to-the-minute machine for 

rapid, accurate cutting of every kind. 


Scenic designs, lettering, stencils, all dis- 
plays from the finest flowing lines to large, utawl 


bold, massive treatment. Solid construction 
throughout for continuous every day use. 
The Displayman’s model. uts 


Aluminum 
Asbestos 
Cardboard 
Celluloid 
Cloth 
Compo Board 
Cork 

Felt 

Fibre Sheet 
Leather 
Linoleum 


Paper MODEL K5A CUTAWL 
Rubber 


= f° Stencil Board Even if you do not work continuously at cutting, you need 

BEVEL CUTTER the Cutawl. The K5A, costing only $90.00, is designed and 
Wallboard 

Here is an attachment that adds extra refine- priced for just this service. A down payment of only $30 
ment to ‘your cutting work. Our Adjustable Wood brings it to you. It is simpler and less powerful than the 
Bevel Cutter will cut a clean bevel of any Zinc Sheet and K7, but is just as sturdy—just as efficient—and has all the 
angle between 45° and 65°. Fits K7 Cutawls. Other Metals EXCLUSIVE CUTAWL FEATURES, which have made 
The price is Saat and we send it on ten ‘ all models famous. 


oa BETTER WORK—LESS TIME 


John Earl of Liverpool, England, writes—“Cutawl has enabled me to cut my 
prices in half and yet make more than ever before.” We have thousands of 
enthusiastic Cutawl users. Let us tell you more about Cutawl—use the Coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
































' CIRCLE CUTTER  _ 
TI ttach k ible th tting 
be ag Bes psy Me 54” Pio 48” in —— Peas oe oe MAIL COUPON TODAY! Se ee 


with K7 Cutawl. The price is $7.50. Re- 





member, you can try it 10 days free before - INTERNATIONAL REGISTER co., 
buying. = i 13 So. Throop St., Chicago. 
- Please send me details of your down payment plan for— 
s ©) Model K5A Cutawl 
7 (] Model K7 Cutawl (Check Model Desired) 
SUING ek ag a a ee ess ches cc eae paca’ 
: Address..... 5 aise. xS pth banat eer hea One eee 2 (ia ors ei ary ae 
i 
a Town. ee pr Seated, 5: CORRS EN 55s bed oe ae 
Saw Table and Saw Support , Tam interested in Cutawl to cut the following material: 
Converts the K7 Cutawl into a one — is | ES ee Reece Pe er mer einer Deere Merrie ie OSB eA apa ae ans eae ene om Pecan Bee Sah 
easier to operate and more effective than § 1 am also interested in the following attachments for K7 Cutawl: 
either a band or jig saw. The price complete i bd ieoad ns 
s $20.00. Use it 10 days without obligation. ' [_] Bevel Cutter [] Circle penne Lo Support and Table 
You are the sole judge of its value to you. 4 Our time payment plan applies only to the United States. 

















As a result of an insistent demand, we have developed an entirely 
new course of instruction in Window Display that can be accomplished 
through home study. This course is the outcome of twenty-five years’ 
experience in teaching display work. It is a combination course, 
planned for home study and the class room. The course may be com- 
pleted wholly through home study; or, wholly through class room 
instruction. Or, the student may take any part of the course at home 
and any part of it at the School. 


A Great Saving 


The fact that you can now learn Window Display at home elimi- 
nates the expense of railroad fare to and from Ch'cago and livirg 
expenses while here. There’s a great saving in time, too. 

These are the big items in the expense budget. 

This saving, amounting to several hundred dollars, makes it pos- 
sible for young men to realize, more quickly, their ambition to enter 
the display field the Koester way. 


Learn While You Earn 


It is now possible for you to qualify for d’splay work without 
loss of time or income. By using your spare time for study, you 
quickly develop ability that will bring you a better salary and more 
certain advancement. 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 8. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Instruction Department of United Business Publishers, Inc. 





INQUIRY COUPON 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL, 314 S. Franklin St., Chicago 


Please send details on courses checked: 


[_] Window Display Name 


a 


Tl Advertising 


* we Address... 
[] Card Writing 
we Town 
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